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JUNE, 1939 


High light and shadow, 
And mist on the heather, 
Where sheep bells are tinkling, § 
In sunny June weather; 
And white flocks are grazing 
On hillside and dells, 
Where a woolly horde follows 
The sound of the bells. 
—John Woodworth 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


MY FLOWER BOOK (Reading Lesson) 


This is my flower book. 


I puta flower on each page. 


The flowers grow in my garden. 


First, I look for a pretty flower. 


When I find one I like, I press it. 'e _ 
His = > 
Then I paste it in my book. A\ BP = 2 


\ 
A 
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I write the name under the flower. 
Mother helps me spell the name. 


I have many pages in my book. SS 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


The making of a flower book is an excellent activity to carry on during vacation. The 
children can press some flowers at school and learn how to mount them. Then they can work 
independently during the summer. Urge them to use care when printing the name under the 
flower. At the opening of school in the fall these books should be brought to school. If a garden 
exhibit is held they can be displayed then. 


Children can be of great help to their mother if they will go over the flower beds each day, 
cutting off the seed pods. Pansies, cosmos, sweet peas, bachelor buttons will bloom much 
longer if the seed pods are not allowed to stay on the plants. This type of work children can do. 
It should lead to a better appreciation of the growth of flowers. 


RIDDLE DRAW THE FLOWERS IN THE RIGHT COLORS 
I grow in a garden. This flower is yellow. 
I am yellow and purple. This flower is red. 
I have a pretty face. Make this one a blue flower. 
I smile at you. Make all leaves green. 


What am I? Draw a bed of orange flowers. 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


WHO COMES TO MY POOL? (Reading Lesson) 


I have made a little pool. 
This is how I did it. 


I dug the little pool in the shade of our big 
maple tree. 


I put in an old cake pan at the bottom to 
keep the water from running out. 


Now I keep it full of water. 

I change the water every day. 

Many birds come to drink from my pool. 
Sometimes the birds take a bath, too. 
Dogs drink from my pool, too. 


One day I saw a big frog jump out of my 
pool. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 
Encourage children to keep fresh water out for animals and birds. If concrete bird bath is 


available it should be filled each day with water. A homemade pool will serve but it must be 
filled frequently. 


A child can keep a diary of the animals and birds visiting his pool. A simple drawing of 
different visitors will add to the attractiveness of the record. 


Encourage children to start a hobby of collecting things—boys can make a collection 


of stones. Those who go on trips can make collection of post cards, especially cards that show 
interesting plants and animals of other places. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. One day 2 robins and 3 sparrows drank at Mary’s pool. How many birds 
were there? 


2. Frank saw 4 birds at his pool. 2 flew away. How many were left? 


A big black dog and 2 little white dogs drank at Joe’s pool. Joe’s dog 
chased the little dogs away. How many were left? 


4. Mary had 6 animals come to her pool and Jane had only 4 come to her 
pool. How many more came to Mary’s pool than to Jane’s pool? 
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STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Some information will have to be given to the children. Draw from them all the suggestions 
possible. Make a chart having the children illustrate as many signs as possible. 


1. The days are very long. s 
2. The sun is bright and hot. 

3. Flowers are in bloom everywhere. 
4 


Young robins with speckled breasts 
are hopping about. 


Children are going barefoot. 


6. It is fun to go swimming. 


7. The leaves on the trees are now large 
and make good shade. 


8. Boys like to go fishing. 


9. Girls make playhouses under the 
trees. 


10. Cherries are ripe. 


11. Vacation days are here. 


JUNE (Reading Lesson) 
June is the first summer month. 
It has thirty days. 
The longest day of the year is in June. 


School is out in June for the summer vacation. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Set up a shadow stick in the yard. Notice how long the shadow is. Usually the longest 
day is June 21. Keep record of the time the sun sets. Notice how far north the sun is. 


2. Display a flag on Flag Day, June 14. Draw pictures of children carrying flags. Talk about 
what the flag stands for. 


3. Visit the library and choose books good for summer reading. 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period 


How can children be good citizens during the 
summer? Use all the suggestions possible from the 
children. Questions by the teacher will bring out new 
ideas. 


GOOD CITIZENS IN THE SUMMER 
(Reading Lesson) 


We can play quietly. 


We must be careful not to run across 
gardens. 


We can help mother. 
We can take baby for a ride each day. 


When we go on a picnic we can think of 
others in the park. 


We can always leave the park clean. 
We will pick up our lunch paper and boxes. 


We can put fresh flowers on the table at 
dinner. 


We can be kind to animals. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Find places where there are many wild flowers such as daisies, Queen Anne’s lace. 


Cut a fresh bouquet each day and put on the porch. Take a bouquet to a neighbor. 


2. Pick up all the papers and left-over food. after your picnics and place in garbage cans 


in the park. If there are no garbage cans, bring the papers home to burn. 


3. After going swimming be sure to get all sand off your feet and legs before coming into 


the house. A garden hose is a good thing to help take sand off. 


4. Try to relieve mother as much as possible. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures of 
Peter and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


(Continued from last month) 


MATADI, AFRICA 


May 15, 1939 
DEAR THOMAS, 


In my last two letters I have written about some of the largest animals found here in Africa. 
Since those letters were written I have found that some of the smallest of the wild creatures are 
the most interesting. 7 

Last week my father took me on a trip with him into the forest. We went up the wide Congo 
River in a dugout for several miles. Then our guides led us into the forest where we saw monkeys 
of all kinds and sizes. I didn’t know before that there were so many kinds. Some of them, like 
the chimpanzees and the gorillas, are as big as a man. Others are so small that we could put them 
into our pockets. They chirped and chattered and screamed at us as we passed. They are very 
good acrobats. Some of the smaller monkeys jumped from tree to tree and hung from the branches 
by their tails just as though they were trying to entertain us. There were brown ones, gray ones, 
and black ones. I liked the little brown ones ‘est. One of the guides caught a brown baby monkey 
for me and I am trying to tame him. 

In the woods there are also beautiful flies that shine like gold, and bugs that look like our 
fireflies in America. Of course there are snakes both large and small, and some of them are very 
poisonous. 

There are about as many different kinds of ants in Africa as there are of monkeys. There is 
one kind of ant that is poisonous. It stings people the same as a bee. There is another large white 
ant that builds a house of clay which looks like a huge mound. One ant house will be as tall as 
your classroom. Another kind of ant is bright yellow and is so tiny that it can hardly be seen. 

I have had a wonderful time this winter in Africa, but I shall be glad when we sail back to 
America next month, just the same. I am getting anxious now to see my old friends. 


Your friend, 
PETER 


Can you find answers to these questions in some of your books? 
1. What do monkeys eat? 
2. Where do they sleep? 
3. Are any kind of monkeys dangerous? 
4. Where do the ants in our country build their houses? 
5. Are any of the ants in our country harmful? 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


May 8, 1939 
DEAR PETER, 


There is one vegetable that I have missed very much since I have been living in Japan. 
That is the potato. Of course we do have a few potatoes but most of the time rice is eaten instead. 
The Japanese children seem to like rice just as well as I like potato. Yo San Su has been telling 
me how rice is raised. 

Most of the rice fields are located on low flat land where the fields can be flooded because 
rice plants need a great deal of water when they are growing. 

The rice seeds look very much like wheat or oats. These seeds are first planted in hotbeds 


SA where they sprout and grow into small plants. When these plants are about six inches tall they 
are set out in the muddy fields to grow. They grow very fast in the beginning and the fields have 
to be flooded several times. By and by the grains form at the top of the stalks and the fields are 
then drained. When the stalks have turned yellow they are ready to be cut. They are cut with 

na. large sickles and tied into bundles. These bundles are put into drying racks. Next the grain is 

ae threshed and each rice stalk is carefully stored away. 
Every part of the rice plant is useful. The stalks are used for many things. They are made 

ABO into paper and matting; they are used to thatch roofs of houses; they are made into rain capes 

Js and hats; and they are sometimes burned for fuel. 

ike I would like to see just how rice does look when it is growing, but of course it had all been 

— harvested when I arrived here last fall. This picture which Yo San Su gave me shows a rice 

ety | field quite clearly. 

hes In July I plan to be back at the camp in Maine, U. S. A., where we were last summer. I 

RES; hope that I may see you there again this year. 

key Your friend, 

THOMAS 

our 

rery 

es Do you know of any plants that are started in a hotbed and later transplanted 

— the same as rice? 

oan Can you find out in what other countries rice is grown? 


How may rice be cooked? 
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Anne Shriber Photo 


Gardening 


For Picture Story Lesson— Miniatures on pages 60 and 62. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


Gardening 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION (Grades I and II) 
What are the children doing in this picture? 

What kind of tool has the boy at the right of the picture? 

What do you think he does with the rake? 

What kind of tool has the boy in the center of the picture? 

What do you think he does with the spade? 

What kind of garden do you think this is? 

What kind of seeds do you think the little girl is planting? 

Why do you suppose they have put string around part of the garden? 


Point to the upper left-hand corner of the picture. In that part of the picture is something that 
looks like a fence. What do you think it really is? Why is it there? 


Do you think this picture was taken in the early spring, the summer, or the fall? Why? 


What different kinds of plants do you see in the picture? 


For what do you think the boys are waiting? 


One boy seems to have had an accident. Which boy is it? What do you think happened? 


Have you ever had a garden of your own? What have you planted in your garden? 


Would you rather have a vegetable garden or a flower garden? Why? 


Do you know of any vegetable plants that have blossoms? 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Tell three things one must do when planting seeds. 


Tell what you would like to plant if you had a garden of your own. 


Photo 


How must one care for a garden after it is planted? 


Draw a garden that you would like to have. Then see if the other children in your class can tell 
by your picture whether you would like a vegetable garden or a flower garden. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


A VACATION WISH FOR GRADES III and IV 


If you read and follow these directions carefully, you will find in the blanks below a happy | 
wish for the summer. 


If there are more boys than girls in this picture, write ‘“‘N’’ at numbers 13, 26, and 35. If 
not, write “‘B’’ in these spaces. 


If you think the boy in the center of the picture will weigh more than the boy at the right, 
write “‘F’”’ at numbers 2, 9, 29, and 31. If not, write ‘“‘A’”’ in these spaces. 


If it is the boys who are working in this picture, write “‘S’’ at numbers 5, 16, and 34. If it 
is the girl who is working, write ‘‘O”’ in these spaces. ‘< 


If beets are a vegetable, write ““L’’ at numbers 20 and 21. If not, write ‘‘Z’’ in these spaces. 


If both a vegetable garden and a flower garden need water, write ‘‘W”’ at numbers 17 
and 18. If not, write ‘‘P”’ in these spaces. 
If women never plant gardens, write “‘X’’ at numbers 11 and 22. If they sometimes do, is 


write ‘“‘D”’ in these spaces. 


If weeds are planted in gardens, write “‘H”’ at numbers 3 and 4. If not, write “‘Y” in these 
spaces. 


If the little girl has hurt her knee, write ‘‘Q’”’ at the number 32. If not, write ‘‘T”’ there. 


If the little boys have hurt their knees, write “‘K’’ at numbers 7, 10, 15, and 24. If not, 
write ‘‘R”’ in these spaces. 


If there are blossoms on some of the plants in the picture, write ‘‘U’”’ at numbers 6 and 23. 
If not, write ‘“‘J”’ in these spaces. 


If you see a tree in the picture, write ‘““E’”’ at numbers 12 and 19. If not, write ‘“‘A” in these 
spaces. 


If gardens grow well in the summer months, write “I’’ at numbers 25 and 33. If not, make 
a period after the fifth word. 


If some insects are harmful to plants, write “‘C”’ at the number 30. If not, write “L”’ in 
that space. 


If gardens should never be hoed, write “S” at the number 28. If they should be hoed, 
write “‘V”’ in this space. 


If trees are ever planted, write ““M” at the number 1. If not, write ‘“‘P”’ in this space. 


If the children in this picture all have curly hair, write ‘“‘T’’ at numbers 8, 14, and 27. If 
not, write ‘‘G”’ in these spaces. 
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NUMBER SEKAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


I see six sail boats close to shore, 
Six more go out to sea, 

Now add six boats to six boats more, 
How many? You tell me. 


Seven fish swim in a line, 
Five are huddled close; 

Seven fish and then five fish, 
How many fish? Who knows? 


Fight white lilies on one stem, 
Four on one stalk so tall, 

How many blossoms do you see? 
Be sure to count them all. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


Carrie and frances ,Alfred and Lilly, 
Sweet Geraldine ,and Robert and Willie, 
Each made a border to put in the room, 


To make it more pleasant and cheerful in June. 


Carrie made ducks and frances made trees. 
Alfred made boats,_yes, seven of these. 
Lilly made houses,and sweet Geraldine 
Made bright shiny flowers, the nicest lve seer. 
Robert made rabbits ,and Willie made mice. 
Each little border was made very nice. 


See how the 
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pictures 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 
repeats 


repeat in each border. 

have Carrie and Frances together? ___ 
have Lilly and Alfred together? ____ 
have Willie and Geraldine together? . 
have Robert and Lilly together ? 
have Geraldine and frances together’? 
have Willy and Lilly together ? _. 

have Carrie and Willy fogether ?_____ 
have Alfred and frances together ?_ 

have frances and Lilly together ?__ 

have Lilly and Carrie together ? _ 

have Geraldine and Lilly together? __ 
have Willy and Robert together? ____. 
have Robert and frances together? _ 
have Frances and Alfred fogether ? __ 


Pan 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Willie made a Circus. 
He had two dogs to show. 

And round about the neck of each 
He tied a colored bow. 


Mary let him have her pet. 

A oh little hen. 

Just how many animals 

Were in his circus then? _. 


His sister let him have her cats. 
Their names were Jim and Jake. 
His circus noW was pretty big 
How many does that make? 
His mother had a parrot. 

His father had a cow. 


He put these in the circus too. 
How many had he 


His brother had an owl. 

Oh my! How it did stare! 
When Willie put it with the rest, 
How many things were there 


Name the different animals in Willie's circus 
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Characters: 


PETER Mouse MOoTHER 
Potty Mouse FATHER 
THREE LITTLE MICE Boy 

CaT GIRL 
SQUIRREL NUTKIN CHICKADEE 
MoTHER NuTKIN Doc 
FROLIC FAIRIES 
FRISKY BROWNIES 


KIND CHILDREN 


Act I 


THE GRAYFUR FAMILY 


(In the 
woods.) 


mouse-hole in_ the 


PETER Mouse: (Sung or recited 
by a group of children. Tune 
original.) 


Peter and Polly Mouse are we 

Of the Grayfur family. 

In the woods we live and run 

Till a cat comes and spoils our fun. 


Potty Mouse: Peter, I hope our 
children are safe. It is time for them 
to come home. 


Peter Mouse: I think they will 
come soon. 


Potty: Here they come now. 


(THREE LittLE run in, 
chased by Cat.) 


Cat: Meow, meow. 


First LitttE /Movuse: Oh, 
Mother. We saw the cat in the 
woods. We remembered you told us 
to watch for his big, green eyes. 


SECOND LITTLE Mouse: We were 
frightened. 


LittrLE Mouse: We ran 
quickly home to the mouse-hole. 


Peter: You have been good chil- 
dren. Cats always chase mice. 


Potty: What else did you do? 


First LittLtE Mouse: We played 
tag in the woods. 


SECOND LITTLE Mouse: We 
picked up seeds to bring home. 
PETER: You shall have some 


cheese, my good Grayfur children. 


THREE LitTLeE Mice: Thank you, 
Daddy dear. 


Three Families 
A Play (Creative Work) 


By ETTA E. CHAPIN 


Act II 


THE BusHyYTAIL FAMILY 


(In a hole in a tree. SQUIRREL 
NuTKIN brings nuts to MOTHER 
NuTKIN.) 


SQUIRREL NUuTKIN: Here are some 
nuts for you. 


MoTHER Nutkin: Thank you. 


SoQuIRREL NuTKIN: (Sung or re- 
cited by a group of children. 
Tune original.) 


I am Squirrel Nutkin gray 

Of the Bushytail family. 

We gather nuts each pleasant day 
And have always time to play. 


MoTHER NurTkIn: I hope we have 
nuts enough now to last all winter. 
We have worked hard, Squirrel 
Nutkin. 


SQUIRREL NuTKIN: I think we 
have enough. Where are Frolic and 
Frisky, Mother? 


MotTHeErR NutTkIN: They are out 
playing in the woods. 


SQUIRREL NurtTKIN: I hope they 
will come home before dark. 


MoTHER NutTkIn: They promised 
me to watch the sun and come 
home early. I will get supper ready 
now. (She spreads nuts around. 
Fro.ic and Frisky run in.) 


Fro.ic and Frisky: Here we are. 


NutTKIN: You are good 
little squirrels. Supper is ready for 
you. (Squirrels eat nuts and wash 
faces.) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


MoTHER NutTkIN: Are your faces 


clean, children? 


Fro.ic and Frisky: Yes, Mother . 


SQUIRREL NuTKIN: What have 
you been doing today, Frolic? 


Froiic: We had fun, jumping 
from one tree to another. 


SQUIRREL NuTKIN: What did you 
do, Frisky? 


Frisky: We ran races, climbing a 
big oak tree. 


MoTHER NutTkKIN: What else did 
you do? 


Fro.ic: We had a nut party in 
the wocds with our chipmunk cousin. 


Frisky: We brought some nuts 
home for you. 


SQUIRREL NurTkIN: The tree fairies 
will remember good little squirrels 
like you. 


MorTHeER Nutkin: Now it is bed- 
time. Wrap your tails around you to 
keep you warm. Good-night. 


Frotic and Frisky: Good-night. 


Act III 
THE HomeE FamIiLy 


(In the living-room. FATHER 
is reading the newspaper. 
MoTHER holding baby doll. Boy 
and GiRL run into room.) 


Boy: We had fun playing out of 
doors. 


GiR-: Look out of the window and 
you will see a chickadee. (A// look.) 


Boy: We just fed her some suet 
and crumbs. 


GirR-: Listen and you will hear her 
sing. 


CHICKADEE (sings): Chickadee- 
dee-dee, Chickadee-dee-dee. 


CHICKADEE: (Sungor recited by a 
Sroup of children. Tuneoriginal.) 
Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee, 

A little bird singing in a tree. 

‘*Thank-you,”’ black-capped chicka- 
dee said, 

“For the suet, seed, and bread.”’ 


MorTHe_er: I am glad you are kind 
to the birds. You have helped me 
with baby, too. 


FATHER: Fairies love kind chil- 
dren. Perhaps they will visit us. 


(Doc and Cat enter.) 
Cat: Meow. 


Doc: Bowwow. 
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(FAIRIES and Brownies skip in. 
MicE and SqQulirRRELs enter.) 


Fairies: Cheese for good mice. 


Brownies: Nuts for good squir- 
rels. 


Fairies: Catnip for good cats. 


BrownlEs: Bones for good dogs. 


(CHICKADEE flies in, 
‘‘Chickadee-dee-dee.’’) 


FAIRIES: 
birds. 


(Other children enter.) 


CHILDREN: We are kind children, 
too. 


singing, 


Suet and crumbs for 


FairiEs: (Sung or recited by all. 
Tune original.) 


17 


Fairies love the children, 
Helpful, kind, and true. 
Kind to family and friends, 
Birds and animals, too. 
THE Enp. 


NoTE: Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to Frederick Warne and Company for their 
permission to use the name ‘‘Squirrel Nut- 
kin” from the book by that name, published 
by them. The children chose this name, as 
they liked the story. 


Picnic Days A Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 

Two CHILDREN representing Birch 
Trees 

A CHILD representing ‘“‘No Tres- 
passing”’ sign 

A CHILD representing ‘No Pic- 
nicking”’ sign 

A CHILD representing ‘No Fish- 
ing”’ sign 


ScENE—A picnic place in the open 


Act I 
(As the scene opens the CHIL- 
DREN representing the trees and 
signs stand very still at various 
places on the stage.) 


First CHILp (representing Birch 
Tree speaks): 
I hope no child will tear my bark, 
It hurts my skin when they make a 
mark! 


SECOND CHILD 
Birch Tree): 
My beauty goes when they bend me 
down, 
Those horrid children in the town. 


(representing 


CHILD (representing ‘‘No Tres- 
passing”’ sign): 
If they cannot read what I have to 
say, 
They’ll surely get into trouble today. 


CHILD (representing ‘No Pic- 
nicking” sign): 
The minute they read this big sign, 


They’d better go traveling down the 
line. 


CHILD (representing ‘“‘No Fish- 
ing” sign): 
And I’m sorry for anyone who can’t 
read me, 
For I’m here to protect all the fish 
you see. 
Curtain 
Act II 
SAME SCENE 
CHARACTERS: 


Group of Children (picnickers), 
3 boys and 3 girls 


Same children representing signs 
and trees 


FARMER 


(As the scene opens—the CHiL- 
DREN enter with their lunch 
boxes, thermos bottles and other 
material needed for a picnic. 
They are shouting, laughing and 
enjoying themselves shouting, 
generally.) 


Firs? 


Boy: Oh, here’s a good 
place, 


Trees, fishing and everything. 


First Girv: All right did you say? 
Do you happen by any chance to 
see what I see (pointing to signs)? 


SECOND Boy: Oh, that’s nothing. 
We can’t read. Besides, those signs 
don’t mean a thing. There isn’t a 
house anywhere near. Probably the 
owner is one of those old crabs who 
makes signs for the fun of printing 
them. 


SECOND GiRL: Just the same, 
those signs are plain enough—No 
trespassing, no picnicking and 
no fishing. 


TuirD Boy: You aren’t going to 


be a sissy, are you? Who’s afraid 
of signs anyway? 


THIRD GirR-: Well, J am tired and 
hungry. Let’s forget the signs and 
eat. Where did you put that knife? 


First Boy (who has gone over 
to one of the birch trees): Just a 
minute—I have it. I want to strip 
some of this bark off. You can do a 
lot of swell things with this stuff. 


(The rest proceed to prepare 
their lunch and start eating. 
They throw their papers and 
banana _ skins all over the 
“ground” as fast as they finish 
with them. They just finish when 
First Girv says): ‘‘Now let’s sing a 
little before we go.’ (Just then a 
FarMER enters): song, eh? Well, 
it will be a different kind of song 
than you think. And you, over there, 


just getting your fishing-pole out 


(pointing to SEconp Boy), put it 
away. Now everyone of you clean 
up this mess and get out of here 
before I get the law on to you.”’ 


(The children, badly frightened, 
pick everything up, and run out.) 


FARMER (left alone, turns to 

trees and signs and says): 

I know quite well who those children 
are, 

They live down the road, not very 
far. 

I shall have them punished, for they 
must know 


It’s wrong to treat private property 
so. 


They should believe in signs, they 
can read so well. 


I must be off, to their parents the news 
to tell. 


Curtain 


Act II 
ScENE: Picnic ground with picnic 
bench and table. 


CHARACTERS: 


Three different boys and 3 different 
girls 

CHILD representing sign: ‘““Dump 
rubbish here, please”’ 


Two CHILDREN representing 
Birch Trees with sign: ‘“‘Do not 
strip bark’”’ 


CHILD representing sign: ‘‘Careful 
of forest fires’ 


LADY 


(As scene opens, CHILDREN come 
rushing in with their picnic 
materials.) 


First Boy: Ah, here’s a _ nice 
place. Any signs to keep us out? 


First Girt: Oh, no, see! They 
want us here if we obey their rules. 


SEcoND Boy: Aren’t those birch 
trees pretty? 


SECOND GIRL: That’s because no 
one has stripped the bark. 


TuH1rRD Boy: Hello, here’s a tiny 
piece of broken bottle someone has 
carelessly left from the last picnic. 
Well, I’m glad I know where to put 
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it anyway. (He goes over to the 
CuiLp representing the‘‘Rubbish” 
sign.) 


TuHirRD GirRL: Well, they left the 
table nicely, and I’m going to start 
setting it right away. (She spreads 
out a clean white cloth, places 
the paper plates, spoons, forks, 
cups, and napkins in their proper 
places and the other two §&irls 
help her.) 


First Boy: I’d like a nice fire here, 
but the woods have been so dry 
lately, we’d better not. 


First Girt: That sign warns us 
not to, too, and besides we would 
have to have one of those permits 
if we wanted a real fire. 


SeEconp Boy: Who wants a fire! 
I want something to eat, I’m starved. 


SECOND GIRL: Well, come on, then, 
everything’s ready. 


(The CHILDREN all] sit down on 
the bench and eat their lunch. 
When they have finished they 
pick up every single scrap, put 
everything 1n their proper place 
and pack up, ready to leave.) 


Lapy (enters): Hello, children. Do 
you happen to know who owns this 
property where you have been eat- 
ing your lunch? 


First Boy: Why, no, we really 
don’t, but we thought, you see—we 
obeyed all the signs—and—and 


First Gir_: We’re sorry if we’ve 
trespassed. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Lapy: Oh, children, don’t get 
alarmed. I’ve come here to welcome 
you—not scold you. Any group of 
children who take care of other 
people’s property the way you have, 
can use my picnic grounds any time 
you want. And I have a nice pond 
down nearer the house where there 
are plenty of fish for you boys. 


CHILDREN: O-oh! 
and now for a song. 


(The CHILDREN all gather 
around the Lapy and sing): 


Thanks a lot 


For you’re a jolly good lady, 
For you’ re a jolly good lady, 
For you’re a jolly good lady, 
And we like you very much. 


End 


The Queen of the Woods 


A Story-Pantomime with Music 


= Queen of the Woods may 
be given in different ways: 


1. The lines may be memorized 
as in any play and synchronized with 
the music. 

2. Preferably, for small children, 
the story should be read aloud, 
slowly and expressively, while each 
character does his pantomime with 
free dramatic effects. 

3. Each character may repeat his 
lines after the reader. 


A group of children should act as 
ORCHESTRA, adding the descriptive 
music at the right moment. PAN 
Pires, Birp WHISTLES, MARIMBAS, 
CympBa.ts, Drum, Piano. Out of 
doors, a XYLOPHONE may be sub- 
stituted for P1ANo. 


CosTUMES are unnecessary, except 
the lace ccllar and the of 
green leaves. 


crown 


Reader begins: 
The Characters are: 
THE Gir! 
THE Fat GREEN GRASSHOPPER 
THE WIsE OLD SPIDER 
THE Sort BRown 
THE BROTHERS THE 
GRASSHOPPER 
Tue SISTERS OF THE SPIDER 


OF 


The Scene is in the wocds. There 
are trees where the birds are singing; 
there is a brook rippling down the 
side of the hill, splashing over the 
stones. 


By SUSANNA MYERS 


When you _ hear 
(bird-whistles, 
bob-white) 
are singing. 

When you hear this (glissando on 
piano or marimba)——you will think 
of the brook. 

When you hear this (little German 
song, “‘All the Birds Have Come 
Again”’ or some other familiar gay 
song)—you will know it is The 
Little Girl’s song. 

The other music represents The 
Grasshopper hopping; The Spider 
running and spinning; The Worm 
wriggling; thunder; raindrops; the 
sun coming out; a royal procession. 


these sounds 
chickadee, thrush, 
you will know the birds 


Pantomime begins as the 
continues: 


One day The Little Girl was 
playing in the wocds. It was bright 
and sunshiny, and she picked many 
sweet-smelling flowers. (Panto- 
mime) 

Then she sat down on a flat rock. 
She listened to the birds ( ) 
and she listened to the brook 

) and then she sang a little 
song ( 

Then things began to happen. 

First came The Fat Green Grass- 
hopper, and he hopped along over 
the ground, round and round The 
Little Girl. (Pantomime of THE 
Fat GREEN GRASSHOPPER, while 
hops and skips are played on 
piano.) 

Next came The Soft Brown Worm. 


reading 


He wriggled and wriggled along the 
ground in front of The Little Girl. 
(Pantomime of THE Sort Brown 
Wor, while wriggling music is 
played on piano, up and down, 
with flat palms and wrists.) 

Then came The Wise Old Spider. 
She ran along lightly, round 
round, and spun a fine big 
between the bushes. 

After a while they all stood still 
and looked at The Little Girl. The 
brook was rippling down the hill 
(music), the birds were whistling 
over their heads (music). The 
Little Girl sang her song again. 

Then The Fat Green Grasshopper 
and The Soft Brown Worm and The 
Wise Old Spider all came close t 
The Little Girl. 

“Little Girl, Little Girl,’ said 
The Wise Old Spider, ‘‘will you b 
our Queen of the Woods?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said The Little 
Girl; ‘‘a queen always wears 
crown and a lace collar. I haven’t an 
lace collar and I haven’t any crown.” 

“Oh,”’ said The Wise Old Spider, 
“I will spin you some beautiful lac: 
if you will be our Queen of 
Woods.”’ 

The Little Girl said, ‘‘Let me s 
you spin.” 

(SPIDER spins and spins while 
piano plays.) 

Then The Little Girl said: “If I 
am Queen of the Woods I shall need 
more than one lace collar.” 

‘““Well,’’ said the Spider, “I wil! 
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go and get my sister spiders. We 
will all make you many lace collars.” 

(SPIDER goes out running.) 

Then The Fat Green Grasshopper 
came hopping around and said, 
“Little Girl, Little Girl, if you will 
be our Queen of the Woods, I will 
be the Court Jester and make you 
laugh when I hop.”’ 

Said The Little Girl, 
see you hop.” 

(GRASSHOPPER hops higher and 
higher as the music is played.) 

The Little Girl said, “You are 
very funny, but I shall need more 
than one Court Jester to make me 
laugh if I am Queen of the Woods.”’ 

“Well,” said The Fat Green 
Grasshopper, “‘I will go and get my 
brother grasshoppers, and we will 
all hop so high you will never stop 
laughing.”’ 

Away went The Fat Green Grass- 
hopper. 

Along came The Soft Brown 
Worm, wriggling right up close to 
The Little Girl, and he said, “‘Little 
Girl, Little Girl, if you will be the 
Queen of —”’ 

A great clap of thunder was 
heard, and then another. (Crash of 
cymbals, or low notes on piano.) 

The Little Girl said, ‘‘Oh, dear me, 
it is thundering. (More thunder.) 
It is going to rain.” 

She looked up at the sky. There 
was more thunder. 

“Oh, dear me,” she said, “the 
raindrops are pattering down.”’ 

(High notes, piano, pattering 
raindrops.) 

‘‘Oh, dear me, what shall I do? I 
am getting soaking wet.”’ 

‘Little Girl,’’ said The Soft Brown 
Worm, ‘‘come and wriggle under a 


me 


bush till it stops raining. I will show 
you how.” 

(More thunder is heard.) 

“Watch, Little Girl,” said the 
Worm. He wriggled and wriggled 
till he was out of sight. (Music of 
wriggling continues while THE 
LITTLE also wriggles under 
a bush out of sight.) 

The raindrops kept falling; the 
thunder kept clapping; the brook 
rushed and rippled louder than ever. 

Then—all of a sudden the sun 
came out bright. (Crescendo of 
bright chords on piano.) 

Then the birds began to sing and 
whistle again. 

The Fat Green Grasshopper came 
hopping back with his brothers. 

The Wise Old Spider came running 
back with her sisters. 

They looked all around, and then 
called out all together: 

“Little Girl, Little Girl, where are 
you? We want you to be our Queen 
of the Woods.”’ 

After a minute they heard The 
Little Girl singing as she came out 
from under the bushes. She had a 
crown of green leaves on her head. 

The Wise Old Spider ran up and 
said, “Oh, what a fine crown on 
your head! And here is a lace collar 
for you!”’ 

The Grasshopper hopped up in the 
air and said, ‘“‘She is all ready to be 
our Queen.”’ 

The Little Girl put on the lace 
collar and said, ‘“‘Yes, I will be your 
Queen. But where is my friend The 
Soft Brown Worm? When it began 
to rain and thunder he was my best 
friend. If he hadn’t shown me how 
to wriggle under the bush, I wouldn’t 
have had this crown of green leaves.”’ 
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The Fat Green Grasshopper gave 
a great big hop and said, ‘“‘What a 
nice bush to grow a crown of green 
leaves for our Queen.” 

The Queen said, “Silly! J made 
the crown while I sat under the bush 
waiting for the rain to stop raining.”’ 
(She straightened her crown, 
then she clapped her hands.) 
*‘Let me see you all hop,”’ she said. 

The Grasshoppers hop for a while 
(music). 

The Queen claps her hands. 
“Stop,” she said, ‘‘that’s enough 
hopping. It doesn’t make me laugh 
at all. Oh, I am so sad. Where, oh, 
where is The Soft Brown Worm?”’ 

She covers her face and tries not 
to cry. Wriggling music is heard. 
Worm appears. 

“Here I am,” said The Soft 
Brown Worm, “I have been way 
down deep in the ground. I always 
have so much to do after a shower.”’ 

‘‘What do you do?” said the Queen. 

“Oh,” said The Worm, “‘I wriggle 
around down there and loosen up 
the dirt so that the grass roots can 
grow.” 

Then he wriggled over in front of 
the Queen and said: “Kind Queen 
of the Woods, will you pardon me 
for being late?”’ 

The Queen said, “I grant you my 
pardon, Soft Brown Worm.” 

Then she clapped her hands. 
“‘Now,”’ she said, ‘‘we will have a 
royal procession. I will lead, and 
when we get to my palace I will give 
you all a royal feast.”’ 

Fanfare on piano, and the instru- 
ments join in lively marching music, 
while all follow The Queen, march- 
ing round and round, and then off 
stage, or until 

CurRTAIN FALts. 


I’m having a party this afternoon, 
’Twill be a grand affair; 

The very best people from all around 
Are planning to be there. 


The Murrays 

Who live 

At the old elm tree, 
The Smiths 

Of Crab Apple Hill, 
The Henderson 
Family 

Of Hen House Lane, 
And the Millers 
From by the mill. 


Society Note 
By MARTHA E. DAVIS 


I talked it over with Betty Rose, 
(My oldest doll, you know), 
And we soon decided about all the 
guests 
And when the notes should go. 


Then I mounted my swiftest stick 
horse steed 
And rode as if in a race, 
I left a note at each of their doors 
To tell the time and the place. 


The sweetest 

Ice cream 

On little blue plates, 
The pinkest 

Of pink lemonade; 


There’ll be more 
Than enough 

For those who come 
To the table set 
Out in the shade. 


Mother won’t serve near as much as 
I want, 
She doesn’t know, you see, 
About these children who live near 
our house 
And often play with me. 


But I’m giving a party this afternoon, 
*T will be a grand affair; 

The very best people from all around 
Are most sure to be there. 
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Six Glasses for Sally 


Bx children stand at center of 
stage, each one holding a large card- 
beard, cut in the shape of a tumbler. 
The tumblers may be colored with 
blue paint or crayon on one side, to 
represent a full glass, and white on 
the other, to be turned around by 
the child when her glass has sup- 
posedly been emptied. 


Six glasses sing to the tune of 
**Good-Night, Ladies”’: 


‘Drink more water, 

Drink more water, 

Drink more water,”’ 

Is what we’re here to say. 

Patiently we’re waiting here, wait- 
ing here, waiting here, 

Patiently we’re waiting here for Sally 
to arrive. 


(Enter Satty, in_ bathrobe, 
stretching.) 
SALLY: 


Oh, dear, I’m sleepy, oh, hum, ho! 
And now to school I have to go; 
I'd like to sleep and sleep all day, 
Right in my bed I'd like to stay. 


First Giass of WATER: 
Now, Sally, I don’t like to hear 
Such sleepy words from you, my 
dear; 
A glass of water when you rise 
Will chase the sandman from your 
eyes. 
SALLY: 
I don’t like it, please go ’way! 


First GLAss: 
Try scme! You'll 
day. 


(SaL.y drinks first glass.) 


drink it every 


SECOND GLass of WATER: 
And don’t forget, I’m here to drink, 
I'll taste lots better than you think. 
I’m sparkling, crystal clear and cool, 
Drink me before you go to schcol. 


SALLY: 
Dear me, this seems too much to me, 
But if you wish, I’ll try to see. 


(SALLY drinks second glass and 
So0es out.) 


GLASSES OF WATER (sing): 

“Drink more water, 

Drink more water, 

Drink more water,” 

That’s what we have to say. 

Sally’s going to drink us up, drink 
us up, drink us up, 

Sally’s going to drink us up, we’re 
going to win the day! 


(SALLY enters, wearing hat and 
coat.) 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


SALLY: 

Back home from school, and you’re 
still here! 

I’ll have to send you off, I fear. 


TuirpD GLass of WATER: 
Oh, no, you won’t do that, I know, 
For soon you’ll come to like us so 
That you’ll admit each one’s a 
winner; 
So drink me up and eat your dinner. 


(SALLy drinks third glass.) 


SALLY: 
You’re not so bad; in fact, I think 
You’re quite a nice refreshing drink! 


(Exit SALLY.) 


GLAssEs of WaTER (sing): 

We feel happy, 

We feel happy, 

We feel happy, 

She likes us just a bit. 

Merrily we spend our time, spend 
our time, spend our time, 

Merrily we spend our time; we’re 
going to make a hit! 


(Enter Satty, still wearing coat 
and hat.) 


SALLY: 
School is over, oh, what fun! 
And all my lessons now are done; 
There’s something missing though, 
I think. 
I know what! I’d like a drink. 


FourtH GLAss of WATER: 
Here I am, don’t call me twice! 
Excuse me if I think I’m nice, 
But people come from all around, 
Just for a glass of me, I’ve found. 


SALLY (drinks fourth glass, and 
says): 
Good to the last drop, m-m-m, I'll 
say! 
So now I'll run right out and play. 


(Exit SALLY.) 


GLasseEs of WATER (sing): 
Clear, cool water, 
Clear, cool water, 
Clear, cool water, 
Is best for one and all. 


(Enter SALLy, dressed for supper.) 


FirtH of WATER: 
Well, Sally, here is Number Five, 


With friends like us you’re going to 
thrive! 


SALLY: 
I’m really glad to see you now, 
I feel that I should make a bow. 


FiFrtH GLaAss: 
Don’t bother, Sally, don’t thank me. 
You’re fond of water now, I see; 
And if you drink it every day, 
Germs with you will never stay. 


(SaLLy drinks water and goes 
out.) 


GLasseEs of WATER (sing): 
Germs don’t like us, 
Germs don’t like us, 
Germs don’t like us, 
We send them all away. 


(Enter Satty in 
ready for bed.) 


bathrobe, 


SALLY: 
Now it’s time to go to bed, 
But I’ll remember what you’ve said: 
And just because I like you so, 
I’ll drink one more before I go. 


S1xtH of WATER: 
Yes, I’m the last, but not the least, 
In fact, I’m something like a feast, 
Because I last you all the night. 
But there’ll be more in morning 
bright! 


Satiy (drinks, and says): 
Oh, that was good, so nice and cool; 
I think I’ll have to make a rule 
And drink six glasses every day, 
Just as I’ve heard the others say. 
Now you have taught me what is 
right, 
So thank you very much. 
night. 


Good- 


(SALLy starts to go out, but as 
GuasseEs hold out hands to her, 
she steps in between GLASSES 3 
and 4 and joins in singing): 
Clear, cool water, 

Clear, cool water, 

Clear, cool water, 

Is best for you and me. 

Drink six glasses every day, every 
day, every day, 

Drink six glasses every day, and 
healthy you will be! 


Curtain 
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The Poetry Corner 


IN JUNE 
By Syivia L. CLAFLIN 


I’ve learned a lot in school this year, 

I’ve learned so much, and yet it’s 
queer, 

I really think I feel the same 

As on the day when first I came 

To school, ’way back some time last 
fall, 

I don’t think that I’ve changed at 
all. 


If I could see inside my head, 

And find there all the books I’ve 
read, 

And all the numbers and the words, 

And flowers and trees, and kinds of 
birds 

I’ve learned about, I’d realize 

That I have grown so very wise! 


But now vacation time is here, 

And time to leave is very near. 

Do you suppose that while I play 

Throughout each long bright sum- 
mer day, 

All those nice things inside my head 

Would rather be outside instead? 


I guess I’ll have to try to be 

The very best of company; 

I’ll think about them all each day, 
So they won’t want to go away, 
Then when I’m ready in the fall, 
They’ll all be waiting when I call. 


OUR ‘‘BIKES”’ 
By ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


Corinna has a little ‘‘bike,”’ 
And I have got one, too. 

And we just think it’s lots of fun 
To ride as grown-ups do. 


But mother says that nice grown-ups 
Don’t think that it is right 
To leave their ‘bikes’? on walks 
where folks 
Trip over them at night. 


GARDEN NURSERY 
By ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


A nursery is my garden, gay, 

Where timid baby birds can play. 

I saw a little mourning dove; 

Its mother watched it from above. 

The baby robins hop around 

And tease for worms right under- 
ground. 

A speckled flicker’s trying, too, 

To find a bug as mothers do. 

Beneath the dainty four-o’clocks, 

Red roses, peonies and phlox, 

The cosmos, hollyhocks, woodbine, 

These babies fuss and play and dine. 


TULIP WATER 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The tulip has a scarlet cup, 
The raindrops quickly fill it up. 


I don’t know what the fairies drink, 
But tulip water’s what I think! 


UMBRELLA MAN 
By KATHERINE BRUCE 


There’s a funny old man comes down 
our street, 

He’s ragged and torn, from his head 
to his feet; 

On his back are umbrellas, strapped 
there so tight, 

I think he must keep them on over- 
night. 


He smiles and he 
bobbing his head; 

But the children are frightened, and 
run, ’cause it’s said 

He takes little folks, far away to a 
wood, 

Where they all have to work very 
hard for their food. 


sings; keeps 


‘“‘That,’’ mummie says, ‘‘is really not 
so, 

Still, always be careful, never to go 

Away with a stranger, no matter how 
kind; 

And not all the shabby are wicked, 
you'll find.”’ 


TOILERS 
By Sytvia L. CLAFLIN 


My toothbrush keeps so busy, 
Morning, noon and night; 
He works so very hard for me, 

It really isn’t right. 


Each morning after breakfast 
He thinks his work is done, 

For then I leave him hanging 
To dry there in the sun. 


At noon I’m in a hurry, 
And yet he works again; 
At evening when I go to bed, 
He works his hardest then. 


Poor thing, he never says a thing, 
I'll bet he’d like a brother, 
Then they could share their 
work, you see. 
I think I'll buy another! 


CARELESS MOTHER 
KANGAROO 


By GERALDINE LONG WHITSITT 


My mother fears our babe will fall 
When they go buggy-walking. 
She straps him in, then tucks him 
more 
If she stands a minute talking. 


But careless Mother Kangaroo 
Puts her baby in her pocket; 
Then hops and skips and jumps 
along, 
And doesn’t even lock it! 


THE LESSON 
By Ciara G. CorneE 


Bold Trixy thought ’twas lots of fun 
To snap at all the flies and bees. 
He liked to scare ‘‘the silly things’’; 
He meant no harm, ’twas just to 

tease. 


One day he spied a fine big bee 
A-gathering nectar from a rose. 
Trix ran and snapped. The bee spun 

round, 
And stung him right upon the 
nose. 


Now Trixy leaves the bees alone, 
Nor does he snap at other things. 
He’s learned his lesson well, you 
see 


That teasing often trouble brings. 


HOW TO GROW 
By A.ice Du Bots 


As I was walking down the street 
I met a little girl, 

With rosy cheeks and sparkly eyes, 
With bright hair all a-curl. 


‘‘Why, Evalina Lou,”’ I cried, 
‘‘How very fast you've grown! 
At first I did not know ’twas you, 

I’ll simply have to own.” 


“Of course 
laughed, 
‘I grow and grow and grow. 
It’s milk and fruit and vegetables 
That make me stretch up so. 


I grow,” she gayly 


‘It’s sunshine, too, and good, fresh 
air, 
And heaps of exercise; 
Just try all these, with lots of sleep, 
If you’d grow tall and wise.”’ 
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CHORUS 
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we re at work or play, 


The Fire Drill 
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SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


as mice, When we’re work-ing ver - y_ nice, Sud-den-ly thererings a bell,And weknowit well. 
We know it’s the safe-est way; To be read-y _ one and all,Whenwehear it call. 
=. 
e gong, Don’t de - lay, Comethis way; Ding,ding,dong! Hear the gong, Now we must 0 - bey. 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
1in ing bright and gay, A - long the road to school to - day; We 
de - walk is not there, We must re - mem - ber to take care. The 
4 
er, it’s much more fun, Than lag - ging slow - ly one by one. 
of the road we choose, So, nev - er sight of the cars we _ lose. 
a2 
} 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
~ 
In my new red car Paint all shin - ing bright, Driv - ing to the Tight. 
Ride with safe - ty here, We'll o - bey’ each rule, As we ride to school. 
Now the light is red, Wait here in a row Till the green says, “Go.” 
2. 
a 
@ 
= 
In my new red car, Who . will take a ride with me ? 
Ride with safe ty here, In my shin - y mo - tor Car. 
Now the light is green, Safe - ly on to school we go 
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SONG FOR JUNE Louise D. Tessin 


time va |-ca-tion| time, va|ca- tion|time Is |near 
to the |coun-try| side past! brook and|shad-ed} hill , 
by the |riv -er |bend where elms and| birch-es| grow, 
dais-ies |near the|brink well] fro - 


a 
Ngo 


-ca-tion|time the |best of |all the | year. 
birds in| e-very| tree top|sing and |sweet-ly|call and) trill. 
pic -nic}in their| sha - -| dow where|gen -tle | breez-es| blow: 
sing and| play the | live long}day , va-| ca-tion| time is | grand. 


“Vacation 
| WAG ( 
| (Life 
Vatca - tion 
We'll Iride in - 
We'll |swim down 
| | Well |ga--ther 
| oh | 
| | where 
we ll 
we || 
| 
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Teaching Boys to Write 


= can we overcome the 
tendency of the average child when 
reproducing a story to write 


(a) in a flat, flavorless style; 


(b) without logical development of 
theme, with a confusion of 
thought ; 


(c) repeated words and phrases? 


How can we develop writing that is 
colorful, effective, clear, concise, full 
of variety? 

In an earlier* paper we discussed 
the art of composing when dealing 
with a subject drawn from the 
child’s experience as, for example, 
the story of a pet. Later we con- 
sidered such a theme as the changing 
beauty of the skies and the demands 
it made of the child. In both in- 
stances opportunity was given for 
genuine creative writing. The second 
theme lends itself to a quite imagina- 
tive treatment; the first will usually 
be dealt with realistically. Let us 
now consider other fields of writing. 
There are certain types of composi- 
tion that are not, strictly, the ex- 
pression of the child’s creative 
thought. Many exercises in writing 


will be based upon information 
gathered in the fields of social 
science, art appreciation, nature 


study. The child will in such in- 
stances be reproducing, retelling a 
story. True, his imagination will 
color his treatment of the subject 
but are we not correct in feeling that 
such writing exercises will be, and 
should be, subjected to considerable 
influence from the teacher, from 
classmates, from source books? We 
are not going to offer the finished 
work as remarkable specimens of 
the creative power of elementary 
school children. We are going to 
teach the average child to tell, with 
reasonable skill, a story he has heard 
before. It will be necessary, it seems 
to me, for the teacher to discard her 
former policy of ‘“‘hands off’’ and, in 
these exercises, to show the child 
exactly how he may express a given 
thought, to show him many ways of 
expressing it, and to show him how 
to spell the words involved. This is 
not wholly different from our former 
procedure since in all composition 
work we built up a vocabulary and 


*See AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, May, 1938, 
and October, 1938, for other ‘‘Teaching Boys 
to Write” articles. 


Part III 
By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


practiced ‘‘finger exercises’ in the 
use of words and phrases. Now, how- 
ever, we will offer more direct assist- 
ance to the young writer. We will say 
for him, in many ways, the thing 
that must be said, and then we will 
let him build his own story, choosing 
and discarding from a wealth of 
material on the board before his 
eyes. 

Art appreciation lessons provide a 
fertile field for such exercises in 
composing. An interesting compari- 
son may be drawn for the children 
between the work of the painter and 
the work of the writer. They have a 
common problem, that of setting 
before men’s eyes the picture they 
see. The painter will use his brush, 
his paints, his canvas. The writer 
will use words. In this spirit we 
approached the study of George 
Inness’s landscapes, “The Mi£ill 
Pond” and ‘Peace and Plenty.”’ 
Slides were thrown on the screen 
and our art director talked to the 
boys about the pictures, giving them 
an understanding of the artist’s 
technique, of the values that lie be- 
hind the surface beauty of the land- 
scapes, of the place the pictures hold 
in the realm of art. Later, in the 
English composition class, with the 
aid of large prints the lesson was re- 
sumed, this time for the purpose of 
writing about the pictures. 

And now we were confronted by an 
entirely different problem, that of 
translating into the written word the 
ideas gleaned from the exhibition of 
slides and from the talk of the art 
teacher. The very wealth of the 
material will often cause a con- 
fusion on the part of the writer. He 
has so much to tell. Where shall he 
begin? How shall he begin? What 
shall he discard? How shall he say, 
in writing, what he now under- 
stands so well about the pictures? 
Too often he solves his problem by 
lapsing into an uninspired recital of 
facts, disjointed, choppy, tiresome; 
or he overreaches himself, and his 
writing sprawls out in a meaningless 
tangle of high-sounding phrases. 


I am quite aware of the limitations 
I appear to be placing on the child’s 
free expression by pursuing such a 
method as I am now going to 
describe. There are, doubtless, many 
boys and girls who require no such 
guidance. The fact remains, however, 
that many children have no notion 


of how to proceed. They are over- 
whelmed by the task of “‘putting it 
in writing.’’ Yet I have seen entire 
classes stirred into noisy enthusiasm 
when ways of writing, under- 
standable and _ interesting, were 
pointed out to them. Tom Sawyer 
made the whitewashing of a fence a 
project that invited the untried skill 
of every observer. A stubborn lid on 
a mayonnaise jar is a challenge to 
power that few can resist. Is there 
any child who would not like to be 
able to play ‘“‘Chop Sticks’’? Or 
pitch good ball? Or write interesting 
sentences? There were no boys in our 
classes who were not enticed into 
some participation in the following 
lesson in composition: 


‘*The Mill Pond’’ 


A copy of George Inness’s painting was 
placed before the class. 


TEACHER: What do you notice imme 
diately when you look at “The Mill Pond’’? 


Pupits: The red tree. 


TEACHER: In how many ways can we 
say that we see it at once? 


PupPILs: 
We notice the red tree. 
Immediately we see the red tree. 
Our attention is attracted by the red tree. 
The red tree attracts our attention. 
The red tree catches the eye immediately. 


We see in the foreground of the picture a 
red tree. 


The red tree is the center of interest. 


Difficult words in the sentences 
suggested by the class were written 
on the board by the teacher. In 
accordance with the theory set 
forth in this paper the teacher her- 


self contributed to the supply of 


sentences. 


TEACHER: In what other way can we 
speak of the red tree? What can we call it? 

PupPILs: 

a beautiful tree 

a fiery tree 

a slim young tree 

a blazing tree 

a tree tall and beautiful 

a brilliant young tree 

a crimson tree 

a slender red oak 

a graceful red tree 

a tree red and lovely 

a tree afire with Autumn 

a lovely young oak tree 
TEACHER: Let us see how many different 


sentences we can make telling about this 
tree. 
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Pupils and teacher tried their 
skill at forming a variety of sen- 
tences dealing with this single idea. 
After some minutes of rapid fire 
sentence-making, each child wrote 
the opening sentence of his com- 
position. 


TEACHER: Look at the sky in this picture. 
You have been observing the skies all this 
term. Do you remember the lesson we had 
on “sky words”’ several weeks ago? Turn 
to your notebook record of that lesson. Can 
you use any of the words and phrases in 
telling about the sky in George Inness’s 
landscape? 


Again pupils and teacher formed a 
variety of suitable and interesting 
sentences. The children added to 
their compositions a sentence or two 
about the Autumn skies. 

There are soft bundles of clouds floating 
by. William Pickering 

In the background there are bundles of 
light gray clouds. Robert Bernhardt 

Bright masses of clouds are floating in 
the sky. James Dunn 

The clouds are very soft and fluffy. 

William Breingan 

A lazy cloud floats in the background. 

Alfred Listo 
There is a bank of clouds in the sky. 
William Snyder 

Packs of clouds are floating in the back- 

ground. Edward Williams 


TEACHER: Look at the mill pond. What 
adjectives would describe the water? 


PuPILs: 
quiet still 
calm undisturbed 
peaceful mirrorlike 


TEACHER: The artist painted into his pic- 
ture a man in a boat. How can you put that 
man and his boat into your story? Let us 
say a number of sentences, then you may 
each choose one for your paper. 


PupPILs: 


Over the quiet water of the mill pond 
drifts a man in a rowboat. 


1 


Nm 


A man in a boat is drifting lazily across 
the mirrorlike pond. 


3) The mill pond is undisturbed by any 
breeze and a man floats across the 
water in a little boat. 

4) In the middle distance we see the quiet 
mill pond. A man is rowing his boat 
across the calm water. 


5) We feel nature’s drowsy mood as we 
look at the calm mill pond and see the 
man in his rowboat. 


We are proceeding in an ordered 
fashion and must secure a logical 
development of the theme and an 
effect of clearness. A grace of phras- 
ing and variety in wording are 
assured results of the oral try-outs. 
A “sentence-sense’’ develops. The 
weak, blundering strokes of the un- 
practiced writer begin to give way 
to the bold, confident limning of the 
ccomplished craftsman. There is a 
growing sense of skill on the part of 
the child and a corresponding pleas- 
ure in the work. 


In a similar manner the class dealt 
with other aspects of the picture 
after which we wrote about the 
landscape, ‘“‘Peace and Plenty.” 


Papers Written by Fifth Grade 
Boys 


LANDSCAPES 


In George Inness’s painting ‘‘The Mill 
Pond”’ our attention is attracted imme- 
diately by a brilliant young tree. The clouds 
are very colorful. I think the man in the boat 
on the mill pond is having a very, very 
happy time. I can remember having blissful 
times on a mill pond at Wyalusing, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the painting ‘‘Peace and Plenty’? we 
see a wheat harvest in late summer. There 
is a golden tint in the sky and field. The 
artist matches light against dark by having 
a group of trees in the center of the picture. 
The wheat field reminds me of the harvest 
at home. The original ‘‘Peace and Plenty” 
is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. George Inness was an 
American. 

James Mathis (5A) 


GEORGE INNESS 


The first thing that catches our eye in a 
lovely picture painted by George Inness is a 
slender red oak. The artist says nature is in a 
drowsy and peaceful mood. Bundles of clouds 
are floating about in the sky. There is no 
breeze to disturb the stillness of the pond. 
Masses of green and yellow trees fill out the 
background. A log is lying on the fresh and 
damp grass. 


As we look at the picture ‘“‘Peace and 
Plenty” we give an exclamation of pleasure. 
There is a contrast of color in this dazzling 
painting. Shadowy elms stand out against a 
golden sky. The reapers are gathering a 
plentiful harvest of wheat. It is nature’s 
richest gift to man. A stream is flowing 
along in the middle distance. 


In 1825, a little over a hundred years ago, 
George Inness was born in Newburgh, New 
York. He spent his boyhood in Newark. He 
was much influenced by Corot’s works. 
George Inness, Jr., was also an artist. Most 
of his pictures are on religious subjects. One 
of his best is ‘‘The Only Hope.”’ It shows a 
ruined world with the love of God shining 
above. 

Solomon Blecker (5A) 


MILL Ponpb”’ 


One of the most famous American artists 
whose name is George Inness painted this 
lovely picture, ‘““The Mill Pond.” A fiery red 
oak draws your eye immediately. The tall 
oak is the main highlight of the picture. 
Ranking next to the oak tree is the soft layer 
of clouds in the background. A man drifting 
drowsily about in a rowboat on the mill 
pond multiplies the peace of the picture. 
Masses of green and gold in the background 
complete the painting. 

An exclamation of pleasure escaped the 
lips of the class when the dazzling picture 
‘Peace and Plenty’’ was thrown on the 
screen. The topaz sunlight against the dark 
trees makes an exceptionally fine contrast of 
color. A peaceful stream flows in the tmiddle 
of the picture, and an undisturbed town 
finishes its serenity. 

Inness was a famous painter of the nine- 
teenth century. The work of Corot made a 
great impression on him. George Inness, Jr., 
was an artist also, but he painted religious 
subjects. His best known picture is entitled 
“The Only Hope.”’ 

Paul Katzeff (5A) 
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Two LANDSCAPES 


George Inness, an American artist, 
painted this picture. It is called ‘‘The Mill 
Pond.” This is a picture of a tree surrounded 
by other trees, grass and a pond. The first 
thing that catches your eye is that flaming 
red oak. There is a mass of soft gray clouds 
in the sky. A man in a boat is drifting about 
lazily on the mill pond. There are masses of 
gold and green in the foreground and back 
ground. A rotted log is lying on the fresh 
green grass. 

It is a dazzling sight to look at the picture 
‘‘Peace and Plenty.’’ There is an outbreak 
of sunshine wherever you look. There is a 
group of elms near the left hand side of the 
picture. It is harvest time and the farmers 
are gathering in their wheat. Nature is in 
one of her best moods in this picture 


Harold Lusher (5A) 


Corrective Work 


In addition to the general enrich- 
ment of vocabulary, the improve- 
ment in clarity of expression, and 
the growth in spelling skills that 
should follow such an exercise in 
writing as this, it will be observed 
that much point is given to 


sentence structure 
possessive forms 
synonyms for picture 
choice of adjectives 


A careful reading of the ‘“‘sky 
sentences” suggests an opportunity 
we overlooked. Here is need for a 
study of verbs. Entirely too many 
of their clouds are foating through 
the sky. 

Many teachers still question the 
effectiveness of this approach to 
the learning of language forms. Yet 
how often do the most painstaking 
drills on the singular possessive 
result a little later in composition 
papers recklessly peppered with 
apostrophes! And no wonder! The 
child has had the little elevated 
commas pounded into him until no 
S looks fully dressed without this 
decoration. On the other hand, the 
learning of the form takes place 
without complete confusion when it 
occurs in connection with a felt 
need as when, for example, we say 
Nature’s gift to man, He was 
influenced by Corot’s work, and 
so forth. 

The success of this method was 
evidenced by the pleasing degree of 
skill manifested by all the boys and 
by the high percentage of papers 
written with exceptional grace and 
fluency. The work of the “slow” 
children was definitely animated 
and, best of all, a spirit of enjoy- 
ment attended each period devoted 
to the work so that the boys asso- 
ciate the thought of writing with the 
idea of fun. 
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Curious Mr. Rabbit 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer Cottontail was curious as could be 
Until he went to school and earned an I.F.O. degree. 


(I'll Find Out) 


And now most every morning he goes bobbing about 
Prying here and spying there, while nosing secrets out. 


Why— only yesterday, I’m told, he accidently found 
What sailed his kite up in the air and turned the wind- 
mills round. 


He knows how garden crickets sing and just which trees 
are made or v 
To give us fruits in summertime as well as friendly of 1 
shade. 


(Do you know?) 


He found what makes the darkest night turn silver, and nest 
he tries 

To name which vegetable grows ears and which has 
countless eyes. of d 


(Which its it?) O 


He questions what makes winter ice so quickly melt 
away, patt 
And what becomes of moon and stars whenever it bac 
turns day. 


(Can you answer his questions? ) 


Ebenezer Cottontail—is, oh, so wondrous wise righ 
Because he early learned to use——his ears—-his nose 
his eyes. 


Why not join the I.F.O. Club this summer and “Le 
see what vou can discover. sho 
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NATURE STUDY 


STORIES and PROJECTS 


Three Little Ants 
Went Walking 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Ax ANT hill is a very busy 
place. In every ant hill there is a 
Queen and she has many servants, 
or workers, as they are called. Some 
of these worker-ants spend all of 
their time feeding the Queen; others 
must place her eggs in the sun every 
day, and at night the same workers 
must carry the eggs back into the 
nest; still others go about searching 
for food; and there are the tunnel- 
makers who dig all the underground 
chambers by carrying out one grain 
of dirt at a time. 

One sunny morning a little worker- 
ant decided to take a walk in search 
of food. He did not want to go alone, 
so, with his feelers or antenne, he 
patted another little ant on the 
back. The second little ant knew 
just what the first little ant meant, 
for that is the way ants talk. Per- 
haps one pat meant, “Come with 
me,’ and two pats meant, “All 
right, come.’’ Anyway, the 
second little ant started to walk 
away with the first, when a third 
worker-ant appeared. He patted 
them both and must have said, 
“Let me go with you and I will 
show you a big caterpillar in the 
garden; it is dead and it will make a 
splendid dinner for the Queen.”’ 

The three little ants started out at 
once for the garden, for they were 
looking for adventure. Soon they 
came upon the caterpillar who was 
many, many times larger than they 
were, and quite heavy. They tugged 
and pulled, and pulled and tugged, 
and at last managed to drag him, 
bumpity, bumpity, bump! over the 
ground and through the grass until 
they came to the ant hill. There was 
great rejoicing when the other ants 
saw the caterpillar, and at once they 
began to prepare a feast for the 
Queen. 

The first little ant now patted the 
other two ants, Tap, tap, tap, 
“Let us take another walk,’ he 
signaled. 

Pat, pat, pat,—‘‘Here we go!”’ said 
the others, and away they scam- 


pered down the garden path. 

Hiding behind a stone at the edge 
of the garden sat a big fat toad. He 
belonged to the Toad Police and his 
duty was to guard the vegetable 
garden. Every day he sat there 
catching the harmful insects that 
were eating the vegetables. The 
three little ants did not know that 
he was there, and they hurried along, 
faster and faster, looking this way, 
and that way, for something to eat. 

The big fat toad looked as if he 
were asleep but he saw the three 
little ants out of the corner of his 
eye. Out flashed his sharp, sticky 
tongue and in another instant he 
would have caught the ants on the 
end of it, but Teddy, the farmer’s 
dog, bounded across the garden, and 
Mr. Toad had to hop for his life. 
When he hopped, the little ants 
saw him and they scurried away in 
the opposite direction. 


Tap, tap, tap,—‘‘The world is a 
dangerous place,”’ said the first little 
ant, tapping the second little ant 
so hard on the back that he almost 
upset him. 

Pat, pat, pat, pat,—‘‘Let us go back 
to the ant hill,”’ signaled the second 
little ant. 

The third little ant would not 
turn back, and after much patting 
and tapping, he succeeded in getting 
the others to go on. 

They had not gone far when a 
small ladybug alighted near them. 
Her wing-covers were a deep orange 
color with one black polka dot in the 
center of each. Beneath these hard 
wing-covers were pretty gauzy 
wings. The little ants were glad to 
see her. 

“A ladybug, a ladybug!’’ tapped 
the first little ant upon his friend’s 
back. “‘If we follow her we shall 
find some aphids.”’ 

Aphids are little green plant-lice 
that eat the farmer’s lettuce and 
peas. Ladybugs eat aphids, but the 
strangest thing of all is this: aphids 
give honeydew to the ants and the 
ants drink the honeydew as we 
drink the milk which the cows give 
to us. 


Daddy Longlegs and Ladybug stood on a broad lettuce leaf watching 
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Soon Ladybug flew away to the 
lettuce bed where hundreds and 
hundreds of these little green aphids 
were eating the pale green leaves of 
the lettuce. Daddy Longlegs was 
there, too, feasting upon the aphids. 

When the three little ants arrived, 
each one went up to a tiny aphid and 
patted the little insect on the back. 
This pleased the aphids so much 
that they gave the ants all the 
honeydew they could drink. 

Daddy Longlegs and Ladybug 
stood on a broad lettuce leaf watch- 
ing them. ‘“‘What are those funny 
ants doing?”’ asked Ladybug. 

“I think they are getting ready to 
carry the aphids home to their ant 
hill,”’ replied Daddy Longlegs. ‘“‘I 
have heard that ants keep aphids for 
honeydew, as the farmers keep cows 
for milk. They put these aphid- 


cows in an underground room and 
feed them every day. 

Daddy Longlegs was right about 
it. As each little ant started for the 
ant hill, he carried with him a tiny 
green aphid. 

Ladybug was surprised. “If those 
ants come back for more,’’ she said, 
‘‘we shall have no dinner tomorrow.”’ 

*‘Don’t worry,’’ said Daddy Long- 
legs, as he shambled down from the 
lettuce leaf. “There are enough aphids 
on this lettuce to feed us for a week.”’ 

When the three little ants reached 
the ant hill they carried their little 
aphid-cows down a long dark tunnel 
into an underground chamber, and 
the Queen was very happy when she 
saw them, for she liked honeydew 
every morning with her breakfast. 

After their busy day and so much 
traveling about, the little ants de- 


The Black Widow 


An Informative Story 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


said Miss Letty 
as she pulled the weeds from her 
flower garden, ‘‘a body needs two 
pairs of hands to keep ahead of 
these weeds, they grow so fast!”’ 

‘Hello, Miss Letty!’’ a cheery 
voice said, and Jimmy Dale’s freckled 
face peered through the opening in 
the shrubbery. ‘“‘Do you need any 
help this morning?” 

“TI certainly do!’’ Miss Letty 
exclaimed. ‘“‘The weeds are simply 
taking my garden. Not two minutes 
ago I was wishing for an extra pair 
of hands.”’ 

*‘Well, here they are! What do you 
want them to do?”’ 

‘‘The pansies need weeding.”’ 

Jimmy knelt on the ground and 
began to pull the weeds from among 
the pansies. Suddenly, Miss Letty, 
who was pulling weeds near the big 
rock, screamed. 

Jimmy scrambled to his feet and 
hurried toward her. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Miss Letty? 
Did something bite you?”’ 

Miss Letty did not answer. She 
kept looking at the ground near the 
big rock. ‘“‘“So—you’ve reached—my 
garden—at last!’’ she said slowly. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Miss Letty?”’ 
Jimmy asked again. 

Miss Letty picked up a long stick 
and pointed toward the space be- 
tween the big rock and the ground. 
*“‘Look,”’ she said. 

“TI don’t see anything but a little 
black spider in a scraggy web. You 
aren’t afraid of spiders, are you, 


Miss Letty? I’m not!’’ He stepped 
toward the spider, but Miss Letty’s 
arm swept him back. 

‘“‘Don’t go near that spider! She’s 
a Black Widow spider—and her bite 
is very poisonous!”’ she said sharply. 

With a long-handled pair of pin- 
cers, Miss Letty placed a glass fruit 
jar on the ground beneath the spider, 
then she touched the web gently 
with the pincers. Instantly the spider 
dropped downward into the fruit 
jar and Miss Letty clamped the lid 
on it. 

“She won’t hurt anyone now!”’ 
she murmured with a sigh of relief. 
She held the jar up so that Jimmy 
could see the spider clearly. ‘‘Did 
you ever see a spider just like this 
one?’’ she asked. 

Jimmy looked at it long and care- 
fully. ‘“‘I don’t think I ever saw one 
so black and shiny—or with such a 
round body—and such long spindly 
legs,”’ he answered slowly. ‘‘And 
look at that red spot on her under- 
side. It’s shaped just like the hour- 
glass in on your kitchen window!”’ 

‘“Your eyes are very sharp, Jimmy. 
She has two nicknames. Some people 
call her the ‘shoe button spider’ 
because her body looks like a round 
shiny black shoe button. Other 
people call her the ‘hour-glass 
spider’ because she has that red 
hour-glass shaped spot. That’s one 
of the ways you can tell her from 
other black spiders—by the hour- 
glass spot—but sometimes—she 


doesn’t have that spot on her—but 
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cided to clean up, so they sat outside 
the ant hill and washed their faces. 
How they scrubbed and washed! 
They did it in much the same way 
that Mrs. Cat washes her face. 
Then they combed and _ brushed 
their hair with the tiny combs and 
brushes that grow on their legs. 
Tap, tap, tap, tap,—signaled the 
first little ant, tapping the second 
little ant on the back. This must 
have meant, “‘Let me help you.”’ 
Tap, tap,—the second little ant 
tapped a reply. ‘‘We must help each 
other.’’ So tapping and patting and 
washing and brushing each other, 
the three little ants were soon as 
clean as blades of meadow grass 
after a summer shower. And while 
they were resting, the Queen was 
eating caterpillar pie and drinking 
honeydew. 


always—somewhere on her body, 
there will be a tiny spot of red. So 
don’t ever let her fool you. If you 
see a shiny, coal-black spider, get 
away from her as fast as you can!”’ 

will,’ said Jimmy. He turned 
to look at the Black Widow’s web. 
‘‘Her web is awfully scraggly. Doesn’t 


she ever make a pretty one —like the 
garden spider’s?”’ 
‘‘No! She’s terribly lazy. She 


never bothers to make a nice -web, 
just strings up a few straggling 
threads.”’ 

*‘Does she always build her web on 
the ground?”’ 

‘“‘No, but she likes to spin it in 
dark, damp places, in garages or 
basements, under rocks and boards, 
and especially under low bridges or 
porches.”’ 

‘‘What did you mean, Miss Letty, 
when you said, ‘You’ve reached my 
garden at last!’?”’ 

“The Black Widow has always 
lived in the southern states and in 
the West, but during the past few 
years she has been traveling north- 
ward and eastward. She has been 
found as far north as New York, 
yes, even as far north as Canada. 
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This is the first time I’ve found her 
here in my garden.”’ 


“Is she very poisonous?”’ 


“Yes. The most poisonous Ameri- 
can spider. For her size, her bite is 
more poisonous than that of the 
rattlesnake. Her bite causes terrible 
pain—and, sometimes, death.”’ 

“Are there any more in your 
garden?” 


“TI don’t know. There may be. 
See!’ Miss Letty pointed to a white 
sack in the web. ‘‘That’s the sack 
she keeps her eggs in. There are 
hundreds of eggs in it.’”? Taking the 
pincers, Miss Letty broke the egg 
sack from the web and dropped it 
upon the bonfire. ““We’ll just burn 
it and we won’t have to worry about 
the eggs hatching,’ she said. She 
turned and faced Jimmy. ‘‘There’s 


is one morning Mrs. 
Wood-Thrush in her dress of golden 
brown, and with her clean light 
breast speckled with dark beautiful 
dots, met Mrs. Robin near the bird 
bath. 

Mrs. Robin, too, was fresh and 
neat, because she had just taken a 
plunge. Her deep brown coat and 
red breast were glossy and smooth 
with dampness. 

Being lady birds of about the 
same size, they were discussing the 
prospects of building sites safe and 
large enough to hold their nests. 

“Now I think,’’ Mrs. Robin was 
saying with a proud flip of her tail 
which scattered a few drops of water, 
“TI will build my house in the crotch 
of an apple tree. That one near the 
kitchen window.”’ 

“But I don’t know about that,”’ 
Mrs. Wood-Thrush argued, ‘“‘it 
might not be best. I feel friendly 
enough to the people who live in 
the big boxes of wood and brick, but 
I shouldn’t like to raise my children 
quite so near them.”’ 

“I do not mind at all,’”’ Mrs. 
Robin replied, as she preened the 
feathers of one wing. ‘In fact I’m 
fond of the apple tree. It just hap- 
pens I was born and raised in this 
same yard. Then also,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘there are two nice children 
living here who put out food for me 
when I came up north early this 
year. I understand,’’ she said, wisely 
nodding her head up and down, 


one thing that I want you to do,” 
she said solemnly. ‘‘Promise me that 
you’ll never go near a shiny, coal- 
black spider.”’ 


“‘Couldn’t I kill it, if I saw it?” 

“If you could do so safely. Yes! 
But never, never take a chance of its 
getting on you and biting you!”’ 

“I promise,”’ Jimmy said slowly, 
then he looked over toward his own 
little garden. ‘‘Do you suppose there 
are any Black Widows in my 
garden?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. There might be.”’ 

“I'll be afraid to go into my 
garden. Will you be afraid to go 
into yours, Miss Letty?” 

Miss Letty looked at her beautiful 
garden a long moment before she 
answered. ‘‘No,’’ she said slowly. 
“Knowing that danger may be 


Mrs. Robin and Mrs. Wood- < 
Thrush Talk Things Over 


By ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


“that Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal stayed 
all winter, and were fed the cracked 
corn they like to eat during the cold 
weather.”’ 

heard that, too,’’ Mrs. Wood- 
Thrush agreed, ‘‘and I wondered if 
it was only gossip.”’ 

“It is perfectly true,’’ Mrs. Robin 
assured her. 

Mrs. Wood-Thrush and Mrs. 
Robin went hunting their break- 
fasts for a time. Now and then they 
cocked their heads in the direction 
of the trees above them with a 
watchful eye for possible good loca- 
tions in the important matter of 
home building. 

It was a clear morning. The sun 
shining through young green leaves 
gleamed on their flashing coats and 
made a picture, as the two birds 
pecked and hopped over the soft 
grass of the back lawn not far from 
the apple tree. Mrs. Robin turned 
her ear to the ground and listened 
intently. Yes, she was quite sure 
there was a worm in that spot, 
most probably working its way to 
the top of the soil. 

“It is remarkable to me how you 
can hear those worms down in the 
earth,’”’ Mrs. Wood-Thrush said in a 
puzzled voice. “I’ve noticed that 
you always listen before you reach 
your bill down and pull one up.” 

“Tt is not hard,’’ Mrs. Robin de- 
clared; ‘‘it is the way I get most of 
my food.”’ 

‘‘Now about this business of nest 
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hiding in my garden won’t make 
me afraid. It will only make me 
more careful—more watchful— 
at all times.” 

Jimmy’s freckled face lighted up. 
“I won’t be afraid either,’’ he said 
stoutly, ‘“‘but I’ll watch for the Black 
Widow and I won’t go places where 
she might be hiding!’’ He hesitated, 
then his words tumbled out. “Say, 
Miss Letty, may I bring Jack and 
Perry and Betty and all the others 
over to see the Black Widow? They 
ought to know her, too—”’ 

‘‘That’s exactly what I want you 
to do. Every child—everywhere— 
should learn to know her—then half 
of her danger would be gone.’’ Miss 
Letty paused and_ smiled, for, 
already, Jimmy was running down 
the street in search of his friends and 
playmates. 


building,’’ Mrs. Wood-Thrush’s tone 
was serious. “I really must start 
very soon. But, instead of using a 
tree near the house, I shall make 
mine in the thick shrubbery away 
down by the back fence.’’ She 
stopped to swallow a juicy bite, 
then went on to say, “‘My friends, 
nearly all of whom build in the 
woods, have advised me to come 
there.”’ 

“Then why don’t you go?’’ Mrs. 
Robin inquired. 

‘‘Well, the main reason is that 
those same kind children who fed 
you will put out pieces of rag and 
strips of paper which help me greatly 
in weaving the deep cradle to hold 
my babies.”’ 

“Your nest is something like 
mine, isn’t it?’? Mrs. Robin wanted 
to know. 

“Yes, quite a bit, but deeper,” 
Mrs. Wood-Thrush told her pleas- 
antly. ‘‘However, you need some 
different materials, don’t you? Tell 
me, Mrs. Robin, what you really 
use in making your home?” Mrs. 
Wood-Thrush urged. 

Mrs. Robin did not need much 
urging because there was nothing 
she liked to do better than to talk 
about her housekeeping—and she 
was quite a talker at that. 

She took a deep breath, flew to a 
perch on a low branch and began: 
‘‘My husband and I start our nest 
with short slender twigs and coarse 
grasses. We twine them _ closely 
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together. Then,’’ she had to pause 
for breath, ‘‘we put in some leaves 
and soft pieces of mud for an inside 
wall. The mud hardens and shapes 
to my body. Of course, I have to try 
it often, and pat it around, so I will 
be comfortable during the time I am 
sitting on my bright blue eggs.”’ 

Mrs. Wood-Thrush had been lis- 
tening; with her eyes getting larger 
and rounder every minute. ‘Dear 
she exclaimed, ‘‘that sounds 
like a great deal to do. But what if a 
rain should come and fill your nest 
with water?”’ 

“Aha!” Mrs. Robin chirped, 
“that is where we must be careful 
and have some kind of a roof. And 
that is another reason why I shall 
live in the apple tree. There will be a 
great many big green leaves right 


is that funny noise?”’ 
asked Bobby, the very first evening 
that he was at his uncle’s ranch in 
Arizona. 

Aunt Mary laughed. 

“IT don’t wonder that you ask,” 
she smiled. “It surely is a strange 
sound. It is made by the spadefoot 
toad.” 

“IT never heard of that kind of a 
toad before!’’ exclaimed Bobby. 
‘‘What is it like?”’ 

“It is a strange creature, Bobby, 
and we never see it except right 
after it rains. And you know it 
doesn’t rain very often here in the 
southern part of Arizona.”’ 

“‘No, I know it. I heard Uncle 
Ned say last night that that hard 
rain yesterday was the first sign of 
rain you had had since February. 
And that’s—let’s s-ee,’”” he began to 
count the months on his fingers, 
‘March, April, May, June, July 
whew! Five months! 

“It sure would seem funny to us 
back East if we didn’t have any rain 
for that long. . . . But why do you 
never see that toad except when it 
rains?” he asked, returning to 
the subject again. 

‘“‘We don’t know. No one knows. 
The spadefoot toad lives down in 


A little boy; a little match. 

A few dry leaves; a little scratch. 
A tiny blaze; then burning grass. 
A shed near by, a seething mass. 


over my head to keep us dry. One 
or two of my cousins will make their 
nests in vines under the eaves of the 
porch.”’ 

Mrs. Wood-Thrush was thought- 
ful for a moment, then she asked, 
‘Have you ever noticed, Mrs. Robin, 
how near the color of yours my 
eggs are, and how much like a 
thrush your own little ones look 
when they are quite young?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’’ Mrs. Robin 
replied with a lively sparkle in her 
eyes, “I could not fail to notice all 
that. Our children do have light 
colored breasts at first and as 
speckled as yours. But that soon 
goes, and when my babies are full 
grown their breasts turn to a hand- 
some red like their father’s and 
mine.’” Mrs. Robin tossed her head 
proudly. 


A New Kind of Toad 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


the ground and Mother Nature or 
instinct or something that ‘just 
people’ don’t know about must tell 
them when it is time to come up to 
the surface. For as soon as there are 
puddles of water, just as sure you will 
see these busy toads. 

*‘Do you wonder why they have 
such a queer name?”’ 

‘“*I was just going to ask you that,”’ 
answered Bobby. 

“The spadefoot toad has a queer 
bump, or knob, on her back feet. 
It looks very much like a callous, 
only it sticks out from her feet more 
than a callous would. With this 
knob she digs, or spades, her way 
up to the surface of the ground and 
when she is ready to go back spades 
herself back again.”’ 

“‘How funny!”’ cried Bobby, his 
eyes wide. ‘“‘I wonder why she comes 
up to the top of the ground like 
that.” 

“To lay her eggs,’’ answered his 
aunt. “‘She finds places where the 
water has settled and there she lays 
her eggs—not just a few eggs, either, 
but hundreds of them!”’ 

‘‘But how does she take care of 
them?” asked Bobby, who had often 
watched mother hens on his grand- 
pa’s farm. He knew that mother 


FIRE 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 
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“I understand. You’ve told me 
some things to remember. I must go 
to work now, and perhaps I’ll see 
you later when our eggs are hatched. 
Good-bye!”” Mrs. Wood-Thrush flew 
away. 

But later, when the family of tiny 
robins was playing beneath the 
apple tree, no Wood-Thrush babies 
could be found anywhere. They had 
disappeared. Where were they? 
Guess— 

Mrs. Robin knew that when the 
Wood-Thrush children were old 
enough to fly, their parents had 
taken them to the big woods, their 
natural home, to join a chorus of 
sweet singers. 

Much as she liked to talk, Mrs. 
Robin kept the secret. 

THE 


hens took very good care of their 
eggs for quite a long time. 

‘*That is another queer thing,”’ his 
aunt explained. ‘“‘The eggs hatch in 
just a few days’ time and the tad- 
poles change into toads very quickly. 
Then, when the pools dry up they, 
too, spade their way back into the 
ground behind their mother. You 
see, they never come to the surface 
unless there is to be a very heavy 
rain.” 

‘‘They surely must be strange,” 
mused Bobby. ‘‘What color are 
they, Aunt Mary? And how big are 
they?” 

“They are sort of a brown, or 
slate color—not at all pretty but 
very dull in color,’’ replied Bobby’s 
aunt. “‘And they are about two 
inches long. One wonders how such a 
small toad can make such a loud 
noise. If you don’t fall asleep right 
away, you are likely to hear them 
for a long time. But,”’ added his 
aunt, “‘if you do go right to sleep I 
will take you to a vacant lot in the 
morning where you can see some of 
them.” 

“Oh, goody!’’ cried Bobby. 
be asleep in two minutes, Aunt 
Mary, for I surely would like to se¢ 
them.”’ 


A frightened boy; a fire alarm. 

A rush of people far from calm. 

A wiser boy who knows disaster, 

When fire becomes the people’s master. 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON 


The Chipmunk 


This is Chippy, the chipmunk. He 
is a beautiful little fellow, with a 
dark brown and white coat. His eyes 
are bright and merry. You will find 
him near rock piles and stone walls. 
His home is a snug nest in the 
ground, where he sleeps all winter. 
In the fall he gathers nuts and is 
very busy. The little fellow is very 
happy, and chatters incessantly. Do 
not harm a chipmunk, as he is a 
friend. 


Directions: 


An interesting poster can be made 
by coloring the little chipmunk, - 
dark brown shades, with white, and 


paper. 
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By Thelma Moreland 


The Screech Owl 


This is a screech owl. He is a tiny 
brown fellow. You may hear his 
weird cry in the evenings. He lives 
in the woods and orchards. He eats 
mice, other rodents, spiders, and 
insect pests. The little fellow is a 
friend of man. The screech owl should 
be encouraged to stay near your 
home. 


Directions: 


Color the screech owl a grayish 
brown. Make his eyes green, his feet 
gray. Color the tree in natural colors. 
Then paste the picture on a sheet of 
colored construction paper. Write a 
story about this nature-study poster. 
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THE PRAIRIE DOG Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


His fur is brown above and white below. 
His ears are small. 

His short tail is black at the tip. 

See him watching for danger? 


This is a prairie dog. 

His home is in the desert. 

Prairie dogs form colonies there. 
These colonies are called dog towns. 


He sits up straight. 

He eats like a squirrel. 

Grass and leaves are his food. 
He barks like a little dog. 


His home is in a burrow. 
He digs it with his sharp claws. 
The bed is made of dried grass. 
See him at his doorway? 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: Will you please give me a 
good list of books that deals with how to 
tell stories to children? 


AnsweER: The following books have proved most 
helpful to teachers: 


‘‘How to Tell Stories to Children,’’ Bryant (Houghton). 

‘‘Educating by Story Telling,’’ Cather (World Book). 

“Art of Story Telling,’’ Shedlock. 

‘“‘Children’s Stories, How to Tell Them,’’ Bone (Mac- 
millan). 

“Story Telling, Questioning, Studying,’’ Horn (Mac- 
millan). 

“Story Telling, Home and School,’’ Patridge (Macmil- 
lan). 

“Stories Children Like, How to Tell Them,’ Keyes 
(Appleton). 


QuEsTION: In what grade do you think 
the teacher should begin the Test-Study 
Method of teaching spelling? How many 
new words should be presented daily in a 
third grade? 


ANSWER: Usually the Test-Study Method for teach- 
ing spelling is used in Grades 1 and 2 and 3. The Test- 
Study Method is a great timesaver, since the child is 
drilled only upon those words which he does not know. 
The method is widely recommended for all grades 
above the third. About three or four new words a day is 
recommended for Grade 3. If they are phonetic words, 
four or five could be presented. A few review words are 
also presented each day. 


QuEsTION: I would like some new and 
vital ways of checking up the outside 
reading of my fifth grade children. Can 
you suggest any? 


ANSWER: Suppose for a change you try some of the 
following ways: 


Having children report on the most exciting event. 
Having children report the important happenings. 
Having children write a character sketch of most 
important character. 

4. Having children name the characters of the book 
with an adjective describing each one. 


Wh 


5. Having children draw a series of pictures to depict 
the story. 
6. Having a general discussion of the various books 
read. 
7. Having children make a brief outline of the book. 
8. The Who, When, or Where game, children mak- 
ing speeches concerning the people, time or 
place a story happened. 
9. Children telling an exciting adventure so well that 
others will want to read the book. 
10. Children, through a few brief, vital sentences, 
attempt to sell the reading of the book to the other 
children. 


QUESTION: Do you consider the story of 
‘“‘Epaminondas and His Auntie’’ (‘‘Stories 
to Tell’ by Bryant) suitable for this or 
1s that story merely to be read to first 
Sraders? 


ANSWER: First—I believe the story of Epaminondas 
and His Auntie too difficult for a first grade child 
to manage, unless it be a very exceptional child. The 
dialect is too difficult and without that done well the 
story is lost. It is listed in most reading lists as a second 
or third grade story. 

How about using any of the following simpler stories 
which I find children love: 


“Little Jack Roll Around,’’ Sara Cone Bryant. 

“The Cat and the Parrot,’’ Sara Cone Bryant. ‘ 

‘**The Sun’s Sisters,’’ Carolyn Bailey, ‘‘For the Children’s 
Hour.”’ 

“The Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings.”’ 


Second—I believe your course of study, in stating 
first grade stories should be but two or three sentences. 
refers to experience stories of the children. In a contest, 
I should judge, they would wish the longer story or 
folk tale. 

Third—You ask if I believe in contests of this sort. 
Frankly, I do not think they meet the purpose of what 
Language is supposed to teach. They deal with only the 
accelerated children and usually bring forth better 
comparisons. 

Language is supposed to bring out the timid child, 
the natural resources of each. In a contest of this sort, I 
should be afraid, memory would be developed rathet 
than Language ability. 
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Art Lessons for June 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


,= art lessons we have designed 
for June should give every child a 
great deal of pleasure. The June 
calendar involves a lesson both enter- 
taining and creative, and it correlates 
with the vacation song. The number 
work ties in with June interests. 
Then there are program covers, 
kites and book covers to be made. 


Number Work 
(Pages 13, 14 and 15) 

This is the last of the series of easy 
adding problems. Starting with Sep- 
tember, we plan to carry out a series 
of simple subtraction problems, 
which incorporate reading and writ- 
ing as well. 

Because there has been a request 
for number work of this kind suitable 
for the children of the third and fourth 
grades, we plan to make that part 
of the material in our forthcoming 
issues. 

The little borders may serve as 
drawing material. These are drawn 
and traced repeats. In an earlier 
issue we illustrated repeats made by 
cutting designs from folded papers. 


The Vacation Time Song 
(Page 23) 

How can we help but like a vaca- 
tion song when that thought is on 
our minds these days. We wish every 
boy and girl in the land a happy va- 


cation, full of healthful play and 
good fun. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 37) 

And before we leave our classes 
for vacation time, let us learn how 
important it is to keep ourselves 
looking nice. It is so easy to polish 
our shoes, wash our hands and face, 
and comb our hair before going out. 
Every good citizen wants to look 
neat and clean. 


June Calendar 
(Page 35) 

The June calendar illustrates va- 
cation fun, and serves as an inter- 
esting art lesson. Draw any kind of 
a figure, animal or human, on a 
piece of scratch paper. Then trace 
this several times over arranging 
them in a pleasing composition. 
Marching boys, jumping rabbits, 
dancing girls, or boys rowing, chil- 
dren doing exercises or running, are 
all good arrangements for such re- 
peats. Slight changes in details may 
be added for interest. 


Program Covers 
(Page 38) 

The school term always ends 
with a program in which the children 
take part, and to which parents and 
friends come in happy anticipation. 
Such a program becomes even more 
festive when the program folders 
are made gay with attractive and 
colorful designs. The designs look 
very professional when printed, and 
an easy method is to potato print 
them. 

From a small cube of potato, carve 
a very simple design. Draw the 
design first in soft pencil. Do not 
bear down, but only indicate your 
guide lines lightly. With a small 
knife, cut all around the parts, about 
one-sixteenth inch deep. Carve out 
the background, so as to leave the 
design in slight relief. Be sure there 
is a small cut between the different 
parts. This prevents the colors 
running into each other. 

Mix the desired colors in your 
paint box. Apply colors to design 
with paint brushes, and then stamp 
the design upon the program cover. 
Arrange the design in a four or six 
repeat. The guide lines may be 
drawn in pencil and left without 
erasing. 

Cut paper decorations are always 
beautiful. A scalloped edge on the 
top cover of the folder adds to its 
attractiveness. 


Artistic Kites 
(Page 39) 

Making kites is lots of fun, but 
when the idea develops into making 
artistic kites, there is a real challenge 
in the work. Designs like these have 
been created on folded paper. The 
lines should all be bold, and all 
colors bright and flat. Fantastic 
tones can be applied, as blue areas 
beneath or above the eyes, or it 
could be green or violet. 

In many cities a kite-making con- 
test is held every year for children 
of the community. This offers a 
wonderful opportunity for carrying 
out a lesson like this. Or, if kites 
cannot actually be made in or out 
of school, it is fun even to make a 
kite design on a large piece of paper, 
just to see what can be done. 


New Covers for Old Books 
(Page 40) 
It would be a splended overture 
to recover the old shabby school 
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books, and leave them looking nice 
and neat for the fall term. Heavy 
brown craft wrapping paper is per- 
haps the best for this purpose, as 
it is very durable and does not soil 
easily. 

1—-Cut paper large enough so ends 
can be folded into front and back 
covers (A) and also extend about 
two inches over at top and bottom. 

2—This shows the paper folded into 
front and back covers. Next, snip 
the paper at the back, up to the book 
inside, at points F, X, Z. The small 
cuts occur just beyond the binding 
(see dots on figure 1). 

3—-This shows the craft paper with 
the book taken out. The cuts at 
F, X, Z and W, produce small flaps. 
These should be folded in and pasted 
down. 

4—Put the book back into the 
covering paper. Finish all steps on 
back cover first. Then turn and finish 
front cover. Fold over top and bot- 
tom margins of paper. Clip off 
corners B and D. 

5—Turn the margins outward 
again and cut off corners A and Q. 

6—Then cut line E-C which slants 
up a little from folded line. Do same 
at top. 

7—Shows small margins folded 
under the large section. Apply paste 
to small margins and fold large 
piece over upon them. Do not get 
any paste on book covers. Finish 
up front cover as you have the back. 
Decorate cover with design, -and 
lettered title. 

A quick way to space lettering 
and avoid all the usual erasing and 
experimenting is to do the lettering 
on strips of paper. In this way you 
can arrange your lettering with 
small and accented letters as you 
like. Mark the center of your work. 

8—Rule avery light line down the 
center of the book cover. Place the 
lettered strip upon this, matching 
the center points to the line, and 
carefully trace your letters on the 
book cover. A carbon, that is easily 
erased, can be made by blackening 
strip on the back side with a soft 
pencil. Any traced line through this, 
that may be wrong, can easily be 
eradicated. 
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PROGRAM COVERS 


THESE DESIGNS 
MAKE INTERESTING 


REPEATS 
POTATO 


CUT DESIGN ON POTATO 


A UNIT OF PRINTED DESIGNS 
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MAKE NICE 
COVERS FOR 


Louise D. Tessin 
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NEW COVERS FOR OLD BOOKS 


HISTORY 


| 
ARITHMETIC 
ROBERT 


SPELLER 


JM 


READER 


SMITH 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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THE BEE By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


° . ; A beehive is a home for bees. If it is made 

be . by man it is built of wood or straw. Every 

& 

beehive has a queen and workers. In April 


or May the workers attach a wax that comes 
from their bodies to the top of an empty hive. 
The architect bees form this wax into hun- 
dreds of six-sided cells. The queen then lays 
eggs in some of the cells and in two or three 
weeks these eggs become bees. The workers 
fill the other cells with nectar from flowers, 
adding a drop of liquid from their stingers to 
preserve it. We call this honey. 


Instructions 
Suggestions for paper used for poster. 
Gray-blue construction—on which to build. 


Light green—cut out indicating grass. 


Light gray or tan—beehives. 
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Nose 


Nose 
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elen H.Hovse 


Surprise your children and let them draw a picture of themselves. 
Some of them are modest and retiring, some brazen, with pro- 
nounced eyelashes. When each has added his personal touch of a 
cowlick, curls, braids, and hair ribbons, the realism of these self- 
portraits is astonishing. You will find yourself chuckling and maybe 
you will let your class draw you for a lesson some day. It is well 
worth while and, besides, you may get quite a jolt to see how you 
look to a room full of truthful pupils. You might even rush out and 


have a nice hair-do and join a gym class. Tempus does fly, you know. 


On the board draw a circle for the head and show the different 
ways of drawing the eyes, nose and mouth. Draw the features sepa- 
rately; the children can place them in the correct position. The 
eyes come halfway down in the head. Let the children look at each 
other at this point and discuss the different features, the color, etc. 
What makes Jane look different than Alice? The face will be light 


orange. Use 9” x 12”. manila paper the long way up and down. Try 


to fill the area well. I have found it more satisfactory not tc draw a 
complete face on the board. This will relieve you, dear teacher, and 


your collection will be more individual. 
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This castle will be mine—designed and colored by me! A castle 
leads you right into Book Land! Every child will enjoy ‘‘building”’ 
a castle, and find it comparatively easy to do. The drawing is very 
simple and within the scope of the average child. Short and tall, thick 
and thin towers give a pleasing sky line. A wall, gate and moat make 
a pleasing combination. 


Notice the small drawings at the side of the page. There are all 
sorts of towers for the castle; a mixture of styles is attractive. This 
is fun and while you’re doing something that is very pleasant to do, 
point out the fact that colors have neighbors and are related. The 
individual towers might be colored with three colors: yellow, yellow- 
orange, and orange. For contrast, the next might be blue, blue- 
green, and green. Use crayons or paint on any size manila paper. If 
you use paint, make a wide band of yellow and, while wet, go over 
half of it with orange, which will run with it and make yellow- 
orange; then finish the rest of the tower with clear orange. Use this 
method with the other colors. With crayon, one color goes on top of 
the other. Outline all the towers with black. Make the windows 
small, dark blue, or black. 


The sky should be decorated with white, puffy clouds, and these 
should be outlined. 


The flags and flying birds should be kept in miniature size. 
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OUR CIRCUS 


Animals may be either of paper or modeled in clay. 


Cardboard boxes 


} 
| Top is heavy 
paper. with sides cutin 


barS maKe cages. 
Hat boxes make fine circus 9 


tents. Otherwise use strip of 
heavy paper or card- 
board for tent. 


Make clowns 

on heavy 
paper. Use 
cardboard props 
To support them. 


Sara Rehtus 


Side-shows 
| may be 

| { drawn on 

| Paperand 
\\ | folded to 
Stand. 


rm 


Make clowns on 

white paper and 

color in bright 
colors. 
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CLAY CIRCUS ANIMALS Sara Rehtus 


is best tor 


permanently plastic clay 
may be 


Because of its even texture, 
Nowever, permanent drying Clay 


making Simple animal figures. 


used; figures made of this clay may be painted with tempora, laquer 
or enamel. An oailcloth covered table makes a Good working surface. 


The animals Shown here are built up trom 
ball,or egg shape, and the cylinder. See the steps Shown below. 


two basic torms, the 


Roll egg shape for body Press little balls RoW long tube to make legs, 
and ball shape for head. into Caro. tail, trunk or other parts. 


Mold the parts together as 

ov join Them. Make an elephant 
parade by inking trunks with tails. 
Thick legs give 
Qood Support 
To the body- 


Most animals can be built from the egg shape, 
with the addition of Characteristic parts. 


Rehtus 
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BIRD DESIGN UNITS 


Encourage originality 
in bird's action. 
Cut flowers 
from scraps. 


0 


Body A 


Light Blue 


Body B 


Light Violet 


2 Wings B 


Dark Violet 


Tail 
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Sara Rehtus 


Re Materials Needed for Either Bird: 
2 half sheets C6X9Y of a tint 
and a shade of One color in 
poster paper. 
ty sheet (42%6") in a harmonizing bright 
color in poster paper. 
| sheet neutral construction paper for 
background Cblack, tan, gray). 
Scissors and paste. 
Guiding Points for Color Lesson ° 
1. A tint and a shade of one color are 
pleasing together. 
2.Use least of the brightest color. 
(Example, orange with dark and light blve. ) 


Wing A 
Dark Blve 


Head A 


Light Blue 


lail A 


DarK Blve 


Design B 


Raste 


spots of 

‘ color on 
Ye \low \Rastes 
yon 

Vonly 

oO sthis 
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Dark Violet 
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By Ruth Hadley 


shadow flotidays 


Fishing Swimming Pronicking 


C 


use black Conslruction 
Paper igure 


HADLE a 


In the last few weeks of school before the summer holidays let us have the child create his many 
favorite pastimes during the summer months in this new version of shadow pictures. 


Pass out to each child one (1) piece of black construction paper (9 by 12), one (1) piece of white 
construction paper (9 by 12), one-half (!\) sheet of white tissue, one (1) pair of scissors, six (6) paper 
fasteners (small size) and a little paste or glue. 


Have the child measure in on all sides on the black construction paper one and one-quarter (1!) 
inches and draw a line on each side. Now cut this inside portion out. Paste the white tissue onto the 
back of this black construction paper on all sides. Next paste the white construction paper against 
the black construction paper and tissue, but only at the top and on the right long side. Next, 
make figure as shown in illustration. Join it together with the paper fasteners. 


With this one figure many summer holiday activities can be pictured. Accessories, such as the hat, 
fishing pole, etc., can easily be stuck on and removed—as is the same idea with the shadow tree. 


The figures can be made realistic by moving the figure about with the tab, such as the diver who 


can be moved right down through the bottom of the framework, thus giving the impression that he 
is diving into the water. 


ill 
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JUNE POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Paint the upper sky light blue, leaving white clouds, the water light blue-green. 


Paint all flesh light orange, rushes green and rock light brown. The boat has an orange hull and you 
may paint the swim suits to suit yourself. 
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The Activities Program 


in Grade 'T'wo 


Painting A Mural 
By JEANORA DON WEINGARTEN 


Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


I. 1s a known fact that chil- 
dren love to draw pictures of them- 
selves, their activities and interests. 
With this thought in mind, I decided 
to direct the attention of my second 
grade class to a large bare wall space 
over the children’s lockers in the 
back of the classroom, measuring 
six feet in height and eleven feet in 
width. 

The opportunity presented itself 
in one of our free discussion periods, 
when we talked and discussed ideas 
for making our classroom more 
attractive and friendly. Many sug- 
gestions were forthcoming, but the 
one preferred by the children was 
the suggestion of a large picture for 
the blank wall space. 

Then came a discussion of what 
kind of picture would be suitable for 
such a large space. The children had 
many ideas, but it was soon evident 
they favored three ideas, namely: a 
community scene, a transportation 
mural or a group picture of the class. 

In the discussion that followed, 
the community scene was quickly 
eliminated, because they concluded 
it would not be permanent enough. 


As one youngster stated, ‘‘We don’t 
want a winter scene in the spring, 
and we don’t want spring in the 
winter.”” They concluded they 
wanted something lasting. This de- 
cision was arrived at notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we had been study- 
ing the community and our en- 
vironment for several weeks. 

The transportation idea brought 
forth many suggestions and ideas, 
but the majority felt that they 
would like something different and 
new, for they had drawn pictures of 
the various forms of transportation, 
such as boats, trains, airplanes, etc., 
during the period we studied trans- 
portation. 

Finally, by vote and almost unani- 
mously, they decided to paint a pic- 
ture of themselves, each to be por- 
trayed doing the things they most 
enjoyed in school, a few reading, 
others playing ball, with dolls, 
singing, etc. I believe this thought 
was in a large measure prompted by 
a visit of a few days previous to our 
discussion by the art teacher, who 
showed the children how to draw 
figures in action. 
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Next in the order of discussion was 
the size of the figures to be painted. 
All sizes were suggested from twelve 
inches up, but finally they concluded 
life size would just about fill the 
space to be decorated. We there- 
upon decided it would be advisable 
to confer with the art teacher for 
advice in carrying out the plan 
agreed upon. 

The art teacher advised us that 
we limit the type pictures as fol- 
lows: standing full face or profile, 
and seated figures full face. 

We first tacked heavy brown 
wrapping paper to the wall, and the 
child to be drawn stood in front of 
the paper while one of his friends 
outlined his figure in chalk. When 
the outlines were completed, each 
child filled in his own features and 
dress with chalk. 

After the chalk drawings were 
finished, we had constructive criti- 
cism by the children of the work 
done. For example, one child parted 
his hair on the wrong side, another 
covered his neck with his collar, 
making it appear he had no neck, a 
third forgot to show the lacings of 
the shoes. Most mouths, ears, and 
noses were grossly exaggerated. The 
children gleefully corrected these 
errors after their work was criticized 
by the others, but many saw and 
corrected their own mistakes. 

After the chalk drawings were 
completed, the children went over 
the outlines with heavy black crayon 
in preparation for painting. 

They used bright easel paint for 
their clothing. The children selected 
their own colors, and it was inter- 
esting to see how particular they 
were to get the right shades and 
tones. One child spent an entire 
afternoon mixing the color for his 
eyes, sO anxious was he to get the 
exact shade. The same was true of 
the hair. Yellow, gold, brown, or 
black were not true enough for 
them. They wanted the color as 
near to their own as possible. 

Each day’s work made them more 
critical and observant of themselves. 
One child who had scars on his face 
even painted the scars. I had to sug- 
gest that he cover them, explaining 
that when he grew up he would 
probably lose them. 

When the paintings were finished, 
they cut out the pictures and tacked 
them on the wall for a final criticism. 
One child said, ‘““We look too pale. 
We should paint in our rosy cheeks.”’ 
Another child mentioned, ‘‘Arthur 
has a lot of freckles. Isn’t he going 
to put them in his picture?’’ There- 
upon Arthur did. 

When the finishing touches were 
finally added, we were ready to 
group them on the background I had 
prepared, a sheet of wrapping paper 
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6 feet by 11 feet. This grouping had to 
be done on the floor because of its size. 

We concluded the colors had to be 
well distributed and balanced. We 
first laid out all the pictures and 
then moved them around until we 
felt they were in the right place. We 
then pasted them on the background, 
using rubber cement. 

When the mural was completed, 
it was easy to see how the children 
felt about their masterpiece. It was 
written all over their faces. Every 
child was proud of his art. It is 
remarkable the resemblance they 
were able to portray. You can 
recognize every child by some char- 
acteristic or unusual expression. 

One of the mothers visiting our 
room was so pleased with the mural 
she communicated with the editor 
in charge of school news of the local 
newspaper. The editor came to 
school and interviewed the children. 
They very proudly responded to her 
many questions, explaining how 


Win summer near, thoughts of 
teachers and pupils alike turn to 
vacation days. Will those days of 
leisure for our boys and girls be 
filled with rest and constructive 
work and play activities which will 
leave happy memories for parents 
and children, and a background of 
experiences to serve as a foundation 
of the first school work in the fall? 
Yes, they will—ir there is someone 
interested enough and _ intelligent 
enough to guide children’s interests 
along constructive channels, some- 
one who will help to give the boys 
and girls every opportunity for 
developing worthwhile habits of 
spending leisure time. Habits that 
will serve not only the present but 
the future; for the children who are 
growing up today will have much 
more spare time, when they are 
adults, than their parents or grand- 
parents ever thought possible. So 
the child who has developed inter- 
ests, tastes, and skills that later can 
insure the wise use of leisure has a 


they made their contribution to the 
mural, going so far as to point out 
that Walter was the one who origi- 
nally suggested the mural. The editor 
was so enthused over the picture 
that she had a staff photographer 
take a flashlight photograph of the 
mural. This photograph appeared 
in the newspaper. 

Since the newspaper publicity, 
every mother has visited the class, 
many of whom had never thought 
of visiting before. They were en- 
thusiastic and amazed at the demon 
strated ability of their children. 

The informal visits have brought 
a keener interest on their part in the 
classroom, as evidenced by the 
attendance at our last class tea for 
mothers, at which time twenty-four 
of the twenty-nine mothers were 
present. Allowing for illness and 
working mothers, it was a hundred 
per cent attendance, making an all- 
time high record. 


This activity, besides bringing 


better chance of happiness when 
grown and assuredly is happier 
while growing. 

The one who has opportunity to 
reach the largest number of children, 
to stimulate, to encourage, and to 
help them plan summer activities, 
is the teacher. During the school 
days just before vacation there is no 
more interesting subject to boys and 
girls than summer fun; so it is not 
a difficult task for the teacher to 
stimulate a desire to talk about 
hobbies and plan summer activities. 

Following is a list of usable 
activities and hobbies. Let the 
children pick those which seem most 
interesting to them. 


Making Puppets and with the 
help of your friends giving a Puppet 
Show. Puppets may be made from 
clothespins, corks, peanuts, rag dolls 
or cut from cardboard and colored. 


Collecting all the different kinds 
of stamps you can find. 


Making a Scrapbook of Jokes. 
Collecting rocks and shells. 


Getting samples of dirt from as 
many different places as possible. 
Perhaps far-away friends will send 


you some. 


Pick Your Hobby 
for the Summer 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR and MARGUERITE GODE 
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parents closer to the school and 
creating a definite enthusiasm on 
the part of the child toward con- 
tributing to a cooperative enter- 
prise, has interested the children in 
constructive work, and opened their 
eyes to the possibilities of art. Many 
of the children have, since the com- 
pletion of the mural, evidenced a 
stimulated desire to improve their 
drawing, and are definitely more 
observant, noticing detail of things 
that formerly passed unnoticed. 
The children are more disposed to 
attempt new experiments in art, 
and have gained a confidence in 
themselves that no previous activity 
in the classroom accomplished. It 
also developed a socialization and a 
respect for the others’ abilities. 

I found this activity a most 
satisfactory enterprise, besides 
changing the appearance of our 
room. It gives life, color, and a true 
interest to a formerly cold and unin- 
teresting wall. 


One child who spent most of the 
summer traveling with his parents 
saved water from various sources: 
the ocean, lakes, mineral springs, 
and rivers. 


Making a collection of grains. 
Carving from soap. 
Making a Game Book. 


Constructing boats, airplanes or 
radios. 


Keeping a Pet Diary. 


Making Wren Houses. 


A chalk box is satisfactory. Take 
out the top and bore a hole exactly 
the size of a quarter a little below 
the center of one end. Then from the 
lids of two cigar boxes make the 
roof. The chalk-box lid can be used 
for the ends. It may be put together 
with tacks and iron glue. 


Making a Bird Pool. 


Put out a flat pan and fill it with 
water every day. It is better to put 
it in a quiet part of the yard where 
the birds will not be frightened by 
people, and high on a stone post so 
that cats cannot get to it. 


Keeping a Bird Record. 
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Making a collection of Bird Pic- 
tures or Bird Poems. 


Planting and caring for a garden. 
Planning to exhibit flowers and 
vegetables at a School Exhibit in the 
fall. 


Keeping a Garden Record giving 
the kinds and cost of seed, when and 
how planted. 


Making a Garden Scrapbook. Col- 
lect pictures, poems, and stories for 
it. 

Making a Japanese Garden. Re- 
move the inside of half a grapefruit. 
When the grapefruit is dry, shellac 
or enamel the outside. Then fill the 
center of it with dirt and plant seeds 
in it. Place the grapefruit garden in 
the sun and give it water every day. 


Clipping from magazines pictures 
of people who work for us. 


Shadow Acting. 


You and your little neighbors can 
have much fun with this. Hang a 
sheet in one corner of the room. Put 
a bright light behind it and darken 
the room. Do the acting between the 
sheet and the light. You might pre- 
tend you are— 

a baker 

a clown at the circus 

a painter 

children playing games 

Making a collection of picture 
post cards. 


Making up riddles and writing 
them in a Riddle Book. 


One little girl saved paper napkins 
and favors from all the parties she 
went to. 


Making play 
orange crates. 


furniture from 


Collecting coins, keys or cdd 
buttons. 
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Making a Shirley Temple Scrap- 
book. 


Weaving on a loom. 


Making paper covers to protect 
books in your lhbrary. Decorating 
the covers with crayons or paints. 


Keeping a record of books read 
during the summer. 


Collecting pictures of animals. 


On rainy days looking through old 
trunks and boxes in the attic and 
finding strange and interesting things 
—old relics. Finding out stories 
about them from parents or grand- 
parents to tell to your classmates 
when you take your treasures to 
school in the fall. 


Making a collection of ship pic- 
tures. 


Saving letters, especially those 
which come from a distance. Then 
playing you are a letter and telling 
the story of your travels. 


Gathering wild flowers and press- 
ing one or two of each kind for a 
Wild Flower Book. 


Seeing how many words you can 
make from the letters in one longer 
word. 


Making a Moving Picture 
Machine. 


One can be made from a wooden 
box about a foot by a foot and a 
half. Cut holes in it to fit the rollers 
for the moving-picture strip. For 
the rollers, a broomstick may be cut 
in two pieces. The film may be made 
from a long strip of wall paper on 
which pictures are painted. Tack 
this strip to the rollers and fit the 
rollers into the holes in the box. 
Small pieces of wood may be nailed 
to the top ends of the rollers to 
form the crank. 


These activities are merely sug- 
gestive. The teacher and children 
will think of many others. How- 
ever, the teacher will use judgment 
in presenting and stimulating an 
interest in only those which are 
within the possibilities of the particu- 
lar group of children with which she 
is working. From those which seem 
most fascinating, the child will pick 
his hobby for the summer. 


‘*Ride a hob horse 
That gallops and spills 
Into your lap 
New adventuresome thrills. 
Rocks, kites or ribbons, 
Or dolls in a row, 
You'll have excitement 
Wherever you go.”’ 


The Safety Game 


When Mother and I go walking 
We have such fun; you see 


I play that I'M the Mother, 


While SHE pretends she’s ME. 


And when we reach the crossing 


I take her hand and say, 


“Now, darling, do remember, 


Look carefully each way. 


By HELEN RAMSEY 


‘Read all the signs, walk on the left, 
Don’t play along the way.”’ 


I never have to tell her twice, 


She’s eager to obey. 


That’s how we play the safety game, 


It’s jolly as can be, 
When I play I’M the Mother, 
And SHE pretends she’s ME. 


TORIES %-CHILDREN 


Circus Day in Animaltown 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


A circus had come to Animal- 
town, from way over behind the 
Faraway Hills! 

you going, Mrs. Goose?” 
Three-Ducks asked their friend, 
when they saw her coming along 
Feather Lane. 

“Of course,”’ she told them. “I am 
going down to Blue Pond for water 
cress for my breakfast, and after 
that I shall fix myself up and go to 
the circus—right away.”’ 

“Oh, it doesn’t begin till two 
o’clock,’”” Three-Ducks told her. 
“They are just putting the tents 
up. 
*‘Well, I shall be good and early,” 
said Mrs. Goose, and off she plop- 
plopped. 

She did find some water cress, 
fresh and green and delicious. She 
hurried back and ate it, swept her 
little house, and put on her blue and 
lilac dress. She was off to the 
circus! 

Yes, they had just put the tents 
up; Mrs. Goose cocked her eye at 
the strange white things. She stared 
at the busy animal people who ran 
the circus—goats and foxes and 
hedgehogs from those queer towns, 
far away. 

But she had heard that there were 
wild animals for the parade—queer, 
dangerous animals who did tricks in 
a ring. Some snapping wolves—a 
baby lion— 

“I think I'll go over and take a 
peek at those wild animals’ cages,”’ 
decided Mrs. Goose. So she hunted 
around till she found them, in a 
shady place behind some trees. Yes, 
there were the cages, just as she had 
hoped. They were all painted gay 
colors, green and blue and glittering 
gold and scarlet. They were on 
wheels, and near them was a sign 
that said: ‘‘Parade at one o’clock.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Goose, ‘‘here’s 
the monkeys’ cage.’’ She stared at 
the creatures inside, but they chat- 
tered and made faces at her, and she 
could not understand their language, 
‘4 she moved away, wiggling her 
tail. ‘‘And here’s the wolves’ cage 

The wolves were eating their 
lunch, something horrid out of a 


big pan. They growled and snapped 
when they saw Mrs. Goose. She did 
not care for their red tongues and 
their sharp teeth, so she hurried on. 
It was getting late, and she was a 
little tired. 

“‘And here,”’ she said, ‘“‘is the baby 
lion’s cage; why—it’s empty! And 
the door is open. Maybe the little 
lion is under that blanket in the 
corner 
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to watch; then there was Mr. Pig 
(eating big bananas out of a bag), 
the Pop-Rabbits, Mrs. Sheep (wav- 
ing a fan), and, of course, all the 
Animaltown children, very excited 
that the circus had come to town. 
They were waiting in the hot bright 
sunshine, all ready for the parade to 
pass. 

‘‘Where’s Mrs. Goose?’”’ someone 
asked. 

“Oh, she’s somewhere around; 
she came early; she just couldn’t 
wait,’’ Mrs. Squirrel said. 

“Here it comes—look at the red 
and blue and gold cages. Hear the 
funny music!’ The children hopped 
up and down, and squealed, and 
clapped their little paws. 


‘*Well, look at that!’’ cried Mrs. Goose’s friends 


She walked around to the corner 
of the cage and stared. No, he wasn’t 
there—she felt sure of that. How 
very exciting to be looking into his 
cage! “I may as well go in,” said 
Mrs. Goose to herself. “‘I’d like to 
look around a little bit more. This is 
quite an adventure. I wish Three- 
Ducks could see me now! What 
lovely big gold wheels the cage has. 
There, I’ll shut the door, so the lion 
can’t come back. I wonder where he 
is anyway?” 

Suddenly Mrs. Goose felt very 
tired and sleepy. “I think I’ll take 
just a little wink of a nap here,”’ she 
decided, ‘‘before all the excitement 
begins. Then I’ll be all rested for the 
circus.’’ And she squeezed down and 
covered herself all over with the 
little lion’s blanket. 


All along Animaltown Avenue 
were rows of animal people waiting 
for the parade. Mrs. Goose’s best 
friends, Three-Ducks and Mrs. 
Squirrel and the Black Cat from 
Green Street, had all come together 


First came the calliope, playing a 
new march—‘‘Circus Day in Animal- 
town—”’ and everyone began to sing 
the words: 


“Fly the flags 
All up and down. 
It’s circus day 
In Animaltown. 


Bring the band 
And let it play. 
There’s a Big Parade 
In the streets today.” 


Two little trained wolves dragged 
the calliope, and they walked very 
slowly indeed. Then came big rab- 
bits, hopping softly, to drag the next 
thing in line—the monkeys’ cage. 
Then came some little prairie dogs 
and gophers, doing tricks as their 
cage rolled on; they stood on their 
heads and turned somersaults. Then 
came, along Animaltown Avenue, a 
big blue and red cage with gold 
wheels, with LION painted on it, in 
large letters. 
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“Oh, this is going to be exciting — 
here comes the lion—’’ squealed the 
animal children, standing up on their 
toes to look. 

As it came near, Mrs. Squirrel said 
to Three-Ducks: “How very funny 

there doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing in the cage; oh, yes—the little 
lion must be asleep—see, there’s 
something under the blanket 

‘‘Well, he should wake up,” said 
the Black Cat from Green Street, 
‘*here we all are, waiting to see him.”’ 

“There he is, waking up—”’ said 
Three-Ducks. 

There was a stir in the blanket, a 
sudden shaking; the Animaltown 
people all watched, very excited. 
Then out of the blanket stepped, not 
the lion, as they had expected, but 
their friend—MRS. GOOSE! Mrs. 
Goose, with her long white neck and 
flapping wings, looking very mussed 
and sleepy, and terribly surprised. 
She rose up—shook her big feet, and 
stuck her head out between the bars 
in the top of the cage, and opened 
her yellow bill for air. 

“Well, iook at that! Mrs. Goose! 
Mrs. Goose! How on earth did you 
get there? What are you doing in 
the lion’s cage?’”’ cried her animal 
friends. 

Mrs. Goose turned her long neck. 

“Oh, hello,” she said... . “I 
must have gone to sleep in the lion’s 
cage. So here I am—what a surprise! 
Do I look like a lion?”’ 

you certainly do not,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. ‘‘You look per- 
fectly silly, that’s the way you look. 


Well, you’ll just have to wait till the 
parade stops. Then they'll let you 
out—” 

So all along Animaltown Avenue 
went the procession, and when Mrs. 
Goose’s friends saw her they were so 
surprised that they could hardly 


‘*They let her see the little lion”’ 


believe their animal eyes. “Just 
look at Mrs. Goose—in the lion’s 
cage’’—and they laughed soft 
squeaky laughter. Mrs. Goose got 
rather tired of this, and she was glad 
when the line got round to the 
circus grounds again. 


‘‘Well,” said the fox manager, ‘“‘it 
was a joke on us,—trundling a big 
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goose around in a cage with ‘LION’ 
on it. And all because the little lion 
was tired out and had to be tucked 
away for a while in the Take-A-Rest 
tent. It was a great mistake, that his 
cage got in the parade at all—but it 
went all right! It made everyone 
laugh! Well, would you like to get 
out now, Madam?” and he opened 
the door for Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Goose hopped down, shook 
her big wings, and waggled her tail. 
‘How would you like to join the 
circus?”’ asked the manager, ‘‘and 
be a joke?” 

“I wouldn’t like it at all,’? Mrs. 
Goose told him, crossly. “I am not 
a joke! This was too much of a sur- 
prise—lI still feel very queer and hot 
and half-asleep.”’ 

‘*‘Well, here’s a ticket for the circus 
for you,”’ said the manager. ‘‘You 
really helped us, you know. They 
laughed so that they didn’t even 
miss the lion!” 

So Mrs. Goose thanked him for 
the ticket, and went in to the big 
tent and saw the show. She sat 
between Mrs. Squirrel and Black 
Cat, and they kept tight hold of her, 
too. “Because we don’t want you to 
get into any more mix-ups,”’ they 
told her, as they ate pop corn to- 
gether. 

But ths was the best thing that 
happened to Mrs. Goose on circus 
day in Animaltown; they let her see 
the little lion, all cozy in bed in the 
Take-A-Rest tent; and he gave her a 
big red apple, and said, ‘‘Thank you 
for taking my place!” 


Mr. Mew 


By EDITH JENNINGS 


M R. Mew is a sleek, fat catbird. 
He hates cats, but he meows in 
spite of himself. He was a very 
happy bird until he lost his tail! 

Mr. Jay screamed at him, “The 
cat got your tail! The cat got your 
tail!’ 

Even the cat looked at Mr. Mew 
as if to say, 

“TI got your tail and I’ll get the 
rest of you yet!”’ 

Other birds were flying south. 
It was nearly winter, and Mr. Mew 
could not fly without his tail. He 
was frightened. 

One day when he was picking 
about for seeds, he hopped right into 
a barn. When he looked around and 
saw where he was he thought it 
must be Bird Heaven. There was 
grain, dried fruit and water in a pail. 
Mr. Mew could just make the edge 
of the pail if he jumped hard. 

“This is just the place for me this 

inter,’ thought Mr. Mew. 


While hopping about exploring, he 
heard strange noises. He cocked his 
head and peeked through the knot 
hole where the noise seemed to be. 
There he saw two beady eyes staring 
at him. He jumped back. He was 
afraid, and so he kept very still. 
Soon one mouse came out of the 
hole, and after him other mice. 
They nosed around as if they did not 
see him, until they came within 
squeaking distance of him. 

‘‘Why are you here?”’ they asked. 

“I came in because I lost my tail 
and cannot fly,”’ answered Mr. Mew, 
feeling foolish and helpless. 

“Was it a tail like ours?’’ asked the 
mice, turning round and round to 
show their long skinny tails. 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. Mew, ‘‘mine was 
made of feathers. I used it to bal- 
ance and guide me in flying.” 

‘‘We use ours for climbing,” said 
one mouse. “I wish I could fly, too,”’ 
he sighed, “‘then the cat would have 
a hard time catching me.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Mr. 
Mew. “He is the one who grabbed 
my tail.” 

There it was! The whole story. 


Mr. Mew had not intended to tell it 
all. But he felt friendly with the 
mice, because he and they all had 
the cat for a common enemy. 

“What are those bright chestnut 
feathers where your tail should be?”’ 
asked a curious mouse. 

‘“‘What chestnut colored feathers?”’ 
asked Mr. Mew, turning his head so 
quickly he nearly fell. Sure enough, 
there were beautiful feathers there. 
He had never noticed them with his 
tail on. 

‘Sometimes we find feathers in 
the barn,” said the kind mice, ‘‘and 
if we find your tail we will bring it 
to you at once.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Mew, 
politely. 

Winter came, but Mr. Mew was 
happy and well fed in the barn. 
Perched on a beam, nights, Mr. Mew 
had dreams. He had one dream 
over and over. He saw himself 
sitting on a fence with not one tail 
but three! Beautiful fan tails that 
opened and closed like those of the 
little Redstarts. The one thing he 
had always wanted, and now he could 
open and shut all three tails at once. 
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But, suddenly he would awaken and 
remember his little short stump. 

One day into the barn walked an 
old Bobtail cat. Now if a catbird 
could laugh, Mr. Mew would have 
laughed at the tailless cat, but he 
let it go at puffing himself up and 
kicking first one foot and then the 
other and sticking himself in the ribs. 
“If cats can do without tails, I can,”’ 
thought Mr. Mew as he hid behind 
a beam. 

The mice laughed with Mr. Mew 
when he told them about Mr. Bob- 
tail. They had not yet found Mr. 
Mew’s tail. One day the youngest 
of the mice brought him a chicken 
feather. His little eyes glistened. 
When Mr. Mew told him it was not 
his tail, the little mouse started to 
cry, but Mr. Mew soon had him 
laughing when he told him of an idea 
he had for some fun with Mr. Bobtail. 

“You know,” said Mr. Mew, “I 
can mimic a cat and if you and your 
family will hide in the hay some 
time when Mr. Bobtail comes nosing 
in, we’ll all have some fun.”’ 

Later that day Mr. Bobtail ap- 
peared and Mr. Mew winked at his 
friends. Mr. Mew stood hiding back 
of a board. ‘‘Meow!”’ he screeched 
in his best catbird style. The cat 
stopped in his tracks and looked 
puzzled. 

“‘Meow!’”’ he answered, ‘‘that’s 
strange. I didn’t know there was 
another cat around.” 

Mr. Bobtail prowled nearer to 
Mr. Mew. Mr. Mew was scared now. 
He had not thought of the danger, 
only the fun! 

squeaked his’ mice 
friends, looking white with fear. 
‘“‘Let’s go!’’ And they turned tail 
into their holes as fast as they could! 
Mr. Mew stood rooted to the spot, 
because in the first place he was very 


much afraid and then he could not 
move very fast you know. And all 
at once the cat spied him! 

“Aha! Meow, hey? I'll show 
you!”’ And he made a spring up to 
the haymow and was just about to 
reach Mr. Mew when a pile of hay 
came down and, plump! he fell with 
the hay on top of him. A cloud of 
hayseed made him sneeze and he was 
very angry. All this time Mr. Mew 
had edged away, and he found a 
place to hide from Mr. Bobtail. 

‘‘Whew! That was a close shave! 
Never again will I peep until I get a 
tail and can fly.” 

Spring came, and, with the warm 
air and the swelling tree buds, Mr. 
Mew got spring fever. The barn 
seemed stuffy and he wanted to 
scratch in the soft earth once more. 
Soon there would be wild straw- 
berries! His mouth watered. 

Mr. Mew’s little mouse friends had 
brought him any number of feathers 
during the winter. The little pile 
contained no tail for him. Perhaps 
he would be more beautiful without a 
tail. He could hardly wait until he 
went outside to show off a new 
spring style for catbirds. His tail had 
always hid that beautiful flash of 
color. 

Mr. Mew noticed the mice staring 
at him one day, and he looked 
around behind him where their eyes 
rested, and he saw a new tail grow- 
ing! No wonder they were surprised. 
They were all stupid not to realize 
that one might just grow on. 

One day Mr. Bobtail came in the 
barn again, and this time Mr. Mew 
was lost in a dream. Mr. Bobtail 
thought, “‘I’ll get him this time!”’ 

He crept nearer and nearer, and, 
as he almost reached Mr. Mew, he 
knocked a splinter off the beam. 
Clumsy Mr. Bobtail! This startled 
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Mr. Mew awake. He was terrified. 
In his fright he forgot he had not 
flown for months and he flung him- 
self out into the air. Before he 
realized what he was doing, he flew 
to the nearest tree. He started chat- 
tering nervously, and every now and 
then let out a “meow.” Old 
Bobtail thought, ‘‘How ridiculous! 
A bird with a cat’s voice.” 

Mr. Mew in turn laughed at Mr. 
Bobtail, ‘““How silly. A cat without 
a tail, and with a bird’s voice!”’ 

Before Mr. Mew flew away to the 
fields he went back to say good-bye 
to his mouse friends. He saw the shy 
little young mouse who squeaked to 
all his relatives and they came 
popping out of their holes. They 
were pleased to see Mr. Mew safe 
and sound. They had been peeking 
when Mr. Bobtail chased Mr. Mew. 

*‘We will miss you,”’ said the mice 
sadly. 

“IT tell you what I’ll do,” said Mr. 
Mew. “I’ll come back to the barn 
every winter hereafter. Tail or no 
tail, I’d rather be with you than fly 
south.”’ 

That pleased the warm-hearted 
mice and they all beamed at Mr. 
Mew. Their eyes glistened as if they 
had tears in them. 

Mr. Mew spent the summer lazily 
in the fields. He did not fly much, 
but only sat and looked at himself 
in pools after the rain. He wondered 
how other catbirds could be blind 
to their beauty. They only thought 
him silly to admire himself so much. 
But let any one of them be without 
a tail for awhile. They would soon 
see! They did not know he saw him- 
self with a new tail plus the color 
underneath! 

‘‘How much they miss!’’ thought 
Mr. Mew as he flew off to another 
pool. 


The Cover—Picture Story 


= was out. The last words had been spelled, 


School Is Out 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Perhaps that is why Theodore had stayed back after 


the last numbers had been added, the last stories had 
been told, the last lessons had been heard. The children 
had packed up their pencils, exhibit paper and other 
precious possessions to take home for the summer. 

It was warm and sultry and visions of the woods and 
the beach and the hills filled their very souls. And yet 
they had a feeling of hesitation in saying ‘‘Good-bye’”’ 
to Miss Steele because they all had had such pleasant 
times together. Some of the children had shyly told 
her that they had never had a teacher they had en- 
joyed so much. 


all the other children had gone, that he might have a 
few moments alone with Miss Steele. He wanted a 
moment which no one might share. He knew Miss 
Steele wouldn’t mind. He had so many, many things to 
say to her, so many things he had planned out the 
night before. But now, with the thought of perhaps 
never again having a teacher who so thoroughly under- 
stood him, Theodore seemed speechless with emotion. 

Miss Steele had always been such a good sport and 
had played so squarely with them. She had always 
remembered their birthdays, each and every one ot 
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them, in some simple way. She had always had such a 
hearty laugh when something really funny happened. 
She had always been so thoughtful about helping the 


children who really needed help. 


Theodore, in thinking this all over, wanted so much 
to tell her that she had been the one who had changed 
him from a ‘“‘show-off” and a ‘“‘smarty”’ to a boy who 
enjoyed everybody and everything. He wanted to 
thank her for appreciating the fact that he could do his 
drawing and his arithmetic even if he had not been able 
to read very well. He wanted to tell her so much that it 
had been because of her that he had done the drawings and 
posters for the big community drive. He wanted to talk 
over with her some plans he had for doing some wood and 
metal work during the summer. But when he came face 
to face with Miss Steele his speech failed him utterly. 
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Perhaps it was at that very moment that Theodore’s 
admiration for her rose to the highest peak. For looking 
straight into his big brown eyes she said, ‘‘Theodore, 
real friends do not need to express how they feel.’’ 
Then shaking his hand firmly she added, ‘I hope 
everything fine will come your way and that you may 
have a splendid summer.’”’ Theodore could not have 
stood it if Miss Steele had caught sight of that big tear 
rolling from the corner of his eye, so with a salute of 
the hand, he plunged toward the door and rushed with 
the other children into the open spaces that led to long 
moments of fun, of play, of rest, of freedom. 

Such a teacher! The children had left behind but one 
whom they would never forget. Through her warmth and 
encouragement, each little life had been unfolded into 
positive and radiant character. 


The Month of June 


‘he month of June has three 
possible places or sources from which 
it derived its name. One is that it was 
named in honor of the goddess, 
Juno, the queen of the heavens. 
Another is that it came from the 
Latin word jungere which means “‘to 
join,”’ and the third is from the word 
**juniores’’ which means young peo- 
ple. Since the month of May was 
supposed to have been dedicated to 
adults, it is logical that June, the 
month following, be dedicated to 
young people. It is in reality the 
‘queen of the months’’ for it is 
known as the month of perfect days. 
June has not always had thirty 
days. At one time it contained 
thirty-one days. Later, the number 
was reduced to twenty-nine. Finally 
Julius Cesar added a day and June 
has since contained thirty days. 


One of the most interesting days 
for celebration in the United States 
is Flag Day which comes on June 14. 
It was on June 14, 1777, that 
Congress authorized a certain design 
that was to be known as the official 
flag design of the United States. 
That design was then and still is 
known as the stars and stripes. 


No one really knows how the 
design originated. Some stories say 
that the planning of it was done by 
Betsy Ross. Some give credit to 
Benjamin Franklin for suggesting 
that the colonies use an adaptation 
of the flag of the East India Com- 
pany, a flag which had horizontal 
stripes and the union of England in 
the upper corner. Some give its 
credit to being merely an adaptation 


By HOPE HARRIN 


from the Navy’s ensign. The flag 
of the United States, today as well 
as when it was adopted, presents 
one of the prettiest pictures of any 
flag or banner of any time or nation. 


It was in May, 1777, that Con- 
gress decided the country needed an 
official flag. A committee composed 
of George Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Col. George Ross was 
appointed to plan the flag. They 
made the design or secured it from 
someone, submitted it to Congress, 
and had it accepted on June 14 of 
the same year, 1777. The business 
of making the flag was given to Mrs. 
Betsy Griscom Ross and later to her 
daughters until 1857. 


The flag shows the influence of 
the old Washington coat-of-arms, 
which has three stars and two stripes 
and a crest that contains a raven 
with wings outspread, like the spread 
eagle of the United States coat-of- 
arms. 


The very first flag of this country 
was an eagle’s wing. When John and 
Sebastian Cabot landed on the coast 
of North America the Indians met 
them with the first American flag, 
the wing feathers of an eagle, bound 
to the top of a pole. Of course this 
eagle’s wing was not a practical type 
of flag a country would want to 
copy and use as its permanent flag. 

The first accepted American flag 
had thirteen stripes, each stripe 
representing one of the colonies. In 
the year 1794 two stripes were 
added, making a total of fifteen 
stripes, because of the admission of 
Vermont and Kentucky to the 


Union. By 1814 it had acquired 
eighteen stripes. Each time a state 
entered the Union a new star and a 
new stripe were added. However, it 
was soon seen that if a new stripe 
were added for each new state ad- 
mitted to the Union, the flag would 
grow to an ungainly size, or else the 
stripe would need to be so narrow as 
to impair its appearance. A lively 
controversy ensued. The difficulty 
was not settled until July 4, 1818, 
when the original thirteen stripes 
were restored and it was decided 
that only a star would be added as 
new states were admitted to the 
Union. The thirteen stripes have 
since remained intact. The stars 
have increased until now the blue 
field contains forty-eight. 


Each state has a definite star 
standing for its admission into the 
Union, and each original colony has 
a definite stripe standing for its 
admission. 


At the first adoption of the flag 
there was no definite plan made for 
the arrangement of the stars on the 
blue field. Consequently the early 
flags had quite varied arrangements 
of the stars. 


In the United States we have 
Mother’s Day set aside as a special 
day of commemoration. Later it 
was decided to designate a day 
for honoring the fathers of the 
United States. Consequently the 
third Sunday in June was selected as 
Father’s Day. It is one of the last 
days to be established as a cele- 
bration day and has no historical 
background. 
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= children are by nature internationally 
minded, because prejudices are as yet undeveloped. 
Little children still think with their hearts. They’re 
extremely curious about children of foreign lands. 


How the Activity Began 


A set of World* friendship pictures of Hans, Miss 
Cherry Blossom, Jean, Ivan, Pedro, Jakob, and the 
rest was put on the border wall of the schoolroom. We 
hung up a World map, read Helen Wing’s exquisite 
poem ‘‘Neighbors,”’ and we were off to a good start on 
an activity which proved to be a delightful experience 
in Internationalism. 

Our schoolroom soon came to look like an integrated 
museum, workshop and public library. The regular 
“Chatting Period,” first thing in the morning, was 
turned over to a general world discussion. We didn’t 
bother to separate countries in the beginning of our 
talks. Loads of books were being constantly brought 
from home and from the public library. Magazines, 
especially Geographics, were helpful. Day by day 
assignments were made. A committee was appointed 
for each country. Each child was allowed his preference. 
The following list may be used as rather representative: 
Arabia, China, England, France, Germany, Holland, 
India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Russia, Scotland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Spain. The list depends on class inter- 
ests. Alice had an aunt in India. Richard and Mike are 
Italians. Gerald and Jimmy are good Scots. 


*Set of pictures may be secured from National Child Welfare 
Association, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The World’s Children 


A Peace Activity—Third Grade 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 
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As interest developed, hundreds of questions were 
asked, such as: 


-Why don’t we have rickshaws? 

-Why do Dutch girls wear so many petticoats? 
-Did Little Black Sambo really live in India? 
-Why do Arabs live in goat-skin tents? 

—When is the Feast of the Dolls in Japan? 
-Sometimes they call my brother a Sheik—why? 
—How big is a canal? 

-Why do Scotch boys wear kilts? 

—Do Chinese children drink tea? 


Our English and Art periods were those used for 
carrying out our big plans of the morning. Of course 
there were before school and noon conferences, and 
committee meetings galore. 


The Objectives of the Unit of Social Types 


Contrasts to each others and to us: Shelter, Food, 
Clothing, Transportation, Games, Children’s Names, 
Language. (The American Bible Society furnishes a 
leaflet of a verse in many languages.) 

Money might have been added to this list. Children 
love the sound of strange words such as franc, guilder, 
peso, lira, mark, tael, yen, and ruble. 

The following Children’s Bibliography of books old 
and new is a mere starting point for the securing of a 
wealth of information: 


“Little World Children,’’ Scantlebury. 

**Around the World with the Children,’’ F. C. Carpenter. 
‘“‘Children of Many Lands,” Frances Cavenaugh. 

“The Little Dutch Tulip Girl,’’ Madeline Brandeis. 
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“‘Boys and Girls of 21 Nations,’’ Milton Hadley. 
“Kari, the Elephant,’’ Don Gopal Mukerji. 
Japanese Twins,’’ Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
‘‘The French Twins,’’ Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Experiences Involved 
Things Made: 


1—Flags (cloth and paper) of different nations. The 
back of a big dictionary furnishes these in color. 

2—Dioramas (peep shows) were made representing 
some phase of the life of each country, such as: a little 
Japanese garden, skiing in Norway, and camels in 


Arabia. 


3—A set of charts, 24’’ x 18’, displaying pictures, 
clippings, maps, information for each country, became 
a class project with a general chairman. 


4—A movie was one child’s delight; and it worked too. 


5—Introduction by name 


to individual foreign 


children. 

INDIA RUSSIA SCOTLAND HOLLAND 
Rasso Olga Jock Gretel 
Tipu Nicholas Jean Katrina 
Damroo Alexis Sandy Kit 
Singh Titiana Angus Kat 
Sumpsi Din Misha Tam Mina 
Tooni Masha McGregor Pieter 
ARABIA ITALY CHINA JAPAN 
Adah Beppo Ling Wu Taro 
Hussein Concetta Chan Lee Take 
Hassan Leonardo Su Wong Botchan 
Amir Marco Ah Chee Fumi 
Kadijah Theressa Chenchu Yuki San 
Mitkhal Guido Yuan Togo 
SPAIN Norway FRANCE GERMANY 
Dolores Eric Marie Hans 
Nito Elsa Pierre Jakob 
Fernando Lisbet Francoise Johann 
Lolita Olaf Jacques Frieda 
Jose Lars Fanchon Gretchen 
Estava Hilda Louis Carl 


The children really feel that they have visited a 
country if they can call a half-dozen children by name. 
In this activity each child is introduced to the above. 


Exhibits for Display, such as: 


1—A Chinese costume. 
2—Norwegian embroideries. 
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almonds ice skates 
alphabet of thousands of invented printing 

letters jinriksha 
arabesques junks 
Arabic numbers jungles 
bulbs kimonos 
bullfights kites 
bagpipes lanterns 
banana trees lions 
bamboo 


Black Sambo 


long yellow braids 
monkeys 


black tents mantilla 
birds’-nest soup monsoons 
Buddha Madrid 
block of wood (pillow) Moscow 
camel Mecca 
chopsticks milk carts 
canal nomads 
cows noon rice 


fancy combs 


Notre Dame 


chrysanthemums olives 

cranes oasis 

coolies parasol 
cupboard beds petticoats 
caravan palm trees 
carvings paper house 
dike plaid 

dunes pagodas 
dancing girls Paris 
dragons perfume 
date palms rice 

desert red 
elephants Riviera 
Eiffel Tower silk 

fjords storks 

fan sandals 

fish sand 

figs superstitious 
fishing towns screens 
Feast of Flags skyscrapers 
Feast of Dolls silkworm 
flat bread and coffee salt fish 
fashions sabot 
gondola tea 

geese tea plantations 
gay sashes Tokio 
Highlanders Venice 
horses windmill 
Himalayas wooden shoes 
idols yoke 


3—Chinese vase and masks. 


Special Outside Speakers: 


1—A school board member gave a wonderful talk of 
his visit to Japan as did a teacher in our building. 

2—A girl in an upper grade brought her very unusual 
collection of foreign dolls. (The Singer Sewing Machine 
Company has a beautiful exhibit of foreign dolls. Be 
sure to see it if it is shown in your city.) 


Costumes: 


Every child in the room achieved a simple costume to 
represent ‘‘his’? country, to wear on the day of the 
Assembly. Costume books may be borrowed from any 
library. 


Poetry Club: 


Members read pcems to the class even during work 
periods. 


A Partial World Vocabulary Accumulated and 
Recorded: 


Vivid mind pictures may be associated with a single 
word. A country is often expressed by a word as we 
think of Holland when some one mentions wooden shoes 
or tulips or windmills. Norway comes to our minds with 
the word ‘“‘fjords.’’ The Feast of Dolls spells Japan, 
silkworms calls China to mind; gondolas, Italy; and 
camels Arabia. 


Game: 


A rather fascinating game was played with the 
vocabulary list. The teacher reads the words, one by 
one, and a child gives the name of the country repre- 
sented by it. 

“They say’’ that the finesse of an activity is esti- 
mated by the number of school subjects it can motivate, 
naturally. Try this Peace Activity and let it stand or 
fall on its own merit. 


I. Reading: 


The project increased interest in reading for knowl- 
edge. Individual browsing became a passion. 


— 
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Il. Arithmetic: 
a—Measuring was needed for making the flags, 
dioramas, and chart book. 


b—Arabic numbers took on meaning as Arabia was 
studied. 


III. Composition: 

Records, reports, and lists of individual contributions 
were kept. 
IV. Literature: 


a—Poetry Club. 
b—Library collection. 


V. Fine Arts: 

a— Dioramas. 

b—Flags. 

c—Dressing dolls in costumes of the nations. Use 
paper dolls and little Ten Cent Store dolls. 


VI. History and Geography: 
a—Familiarity with the World Map. 


b—Gained an appreciation of our dependence on 
other countries—what we get from each. 


VII. Music: 


a—Songs of Other Lands. Any library can furnish 
books of folk songs and dances. 


Informal Assembly 


The activity was summarized by a very informal 
assembly, to tie up the information of heart and head 
and to crystallize a real appreciation of human per- 
sonality, be it under a red, a yellow, or a white skin. 
We hope it will preclude for this particular group future 
race prejudice. 

Informal Program 
Our Guests—the Sixth Grade 

1— Discussion: How our Activity began. 

2—-A short talk on each country by representative 
pupils. 

3—Poems read by Poetry Club. 

4—Displays of dioramas, of big charts, and of the 
exhibits of various countries. 

5—Game, demonstrating the vocabulary of this unit. 

6—Grand Finale. After all of us had pledged our 
allegiance to our own flag ‘‘and the country for which it 
stands,”’ the guests joined in our WorLD FRIENDSHIP 
PLEDGE: 

We pledge allegiance to the children of the world and 


promise never to make fun of them because they are of 
another nationality. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Last year the Rotarians of Chile and Argentina did a 
very significant thing. They affixed a bronze tablet 
dedicating once again the colossal statue of the Christ 
of the Andes to peace and good will, using the very 
words on it, used in the dedication speech of many 
years ago. ‘“‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than Argentines and Chileans break the peace 
sworn at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer.’’ A Chilean 
Rotarian drew aside the Argentine flag which had been 
placed on the tablet and an Argentine Rotarian the 
Chilean flag. The story runs like this: 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


Way up in the Andes, some 12,000 feet, there is a 
large statue of the Christ several times as tall as a man. 
In his left hand he holds up a cross five feet high. His 
right hand is stretched out in blessing. It all came 
about in this way: Chile and Argentine, two countries 
in South America, were getting ready to go to war to 
settle the long-time dispute over the boundaries, in the 
Andes, between them, building battleships, making 
cannon, and all the other preparation, for war. Neither 
the Chileans nor the Argentines really wanted to fight; 
so somebody said, ‘“‘Let’s allow an outsider to decide 
where our boundaries in the mountains shall be.’’ So 
the King of England helped decide. A Peace Treaty 
was made and from the molten cannon a young Argen- 
tine sculptor by the name of Mateo Alonzo made the 
colossal statue. And when it was dedicated, the Argen- 
tines ranged themselves on the soil of Chile and Chileans 
on the Argentine side. 


Teacher’s Bibliography for Atmosphere 


Splendor of God,’’ Honore W. Morrow. 

the Shantung Garden.”’ 

‘“‘A Daughter of the Sumurai,’”’ Etsu I. Sugimoto. 

“Gray Friars Bobby.” 

‘Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze,”’ Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis. 

‘‘Russia Today,’’ Sherwood Eddy. 

‘““My Country and My People,”’ Lin Yutang. 

‘‘Jades and Dragons,’’ De Ling. 

‘Sweden, the Land and the People,’’ Agnes Rothery. 

‘Scandinavian Summer,” Harry Fanck. 


‘“‘Around the World in Eleven Years,’’ Patience Abbe. 


‘“‘Last Flight,’’ Amelia Earhart. 

‘‘A Grain of Wheat,” Kagawa. 

Wind, West Wind,” Pearl Buck. 
‘*House of Exile,’’ Nora Waln. 

‘Facing Two Ways,” Ishimoto. 

‘In the Steps of the Master,’’ H. V. Morton. 
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Five Dollars 
Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented . 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


paid. 
American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in October issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do about the Child Who Displays 
Slight Traces of Dishonesty? 


Evelyn iseight years old, brown-eyed, alert, attractive. 
She has an I.Q. of 99 and has repeated the first grade 
twice. In life situations, she immediately registers fairly 
correct responses. In school problems, often the same. 
But she is incorrigibly tricky; prefers to copy from some- 
one’s papers to doing her problem herself. Will erase 
and rearrange her work time after time, pretending to 
be busy, until she can get the answer from someone else. 


In this way she fails to make use of the grasp she 
already has of the problem and weakens her own 
mentality. 


She is very untruthful and resorts to all sorts of de- 


vices to secure illegal possession of her schoolmates’ 
possessions. How can I cope with the situation? 


(Miss M. L. J.) 


The Prize Award in the April 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The April problem 
ability?”’ 


‘‘What about the child who has been passed because of his age rather than his 
has aroused considerable comment from teachers who have had a similar problem child 


in their classroom. The judges have chosen for the prize award the solution submitted by Ruth Hoddle, 


as follows: 


I am principal of an elementary school in a small 
town in which there is no special provision made for 
backward children. However, we try to keep these 
children with those of approximately their own age level. 
I believe if I were a teacher of 40 children of about the 
normal second grade age of seven and one boy of eleven 
who has passed because of age, I’d first try to persuade 
my principal and superintendent to pass him on two or 
three grades more. I am basing my opinion on your 
statement that he was passed because of age. Therefore he 
probably cannot do normal second grade work, but 
must be given special training. If so, it seems to me he 
could just as easily be given this training in a grade 
with children of his own age. He would probably be on 
their level in play activities, art and other things. Then 
if his work has to be mostly individual, he won’t resent 
help from children his own age as he would from 
younger ones. There is often an extraordinary change 
in temperament between the ages of seven and eleven. 
With the smaller children I often find enthusiasm 
must be toned down, while with the older ones it must 
be built up. Normal children of eleven are often rebel- 
lious. No wonder a backward child who has met failure 
year after year enjoys breaking all the rules. He must 
be very discouraged and any discouraged child is hard 
to handle. 

If I should fail, however, in persuading my principal 
and superintendent that the boy belonged in a higher 
grade, I’d stop trying to have him do the regular work 
and make some special adjustments for him. In our 
system we have one boy of ten years in a first grade. 
This is his fourth year in different first grades. We 
have left him there because he didn’t really seem very 
backward. For some reason he just couldn’t learn to 
read. This year I put him with an exceptionally good 
first grade teacher. Her first reaction was, “‘What will I 
do with George in here with all my babies?’’ She has 


solved her problem very well, however, and a miracle 
has happened. George has learned to read! I expect 
him to be normally promoted each year after this. His 
teacher didn’t try to treat him as she did her other first 
grade pupils. She made him feel how glad she was to 
have one larger boy in her room to help her. At play 
periods he takes charge of the boys and teaches them 
games. He keeps the blackboard clean, passes out the 
books, keeps the cupboards in order, pencils sharpened, 
art supplies ready, etc. He carries all her messages to 
me, and often does errands downtown for us. He hasn’t 
missed a day this year and I’m sure he feels his teacher 
couldn’t manage without him. She makes him feel 
that in return for the help he gives her, she can give 
him some extra help. He often reads to her after the 
others are gone. And what a difference learning to read 
has made in his attitude! What a stimulus a slight but 
definite success is to anyone! 

If it is possible, teach your backward child some or 
several kinds of handwork, such as basket making, 
weaving, modeling, or woodwork. Or perhaps you could 
interest him in collecting rocks (I teach in the midst of the 
Rockies), stamps, bird pictures, making scrapbooks, etc. 

We are all sensitive to the approval of those around 
us. By nature we are satisfied and made happy by 
approving looks and smiles. We are made uncomfort- 
able by scowls or frowns. So give backward children 
something to do in which they can succeed, and praise 
them often. 

I once visited a schoolroom for backward children 
in a large city. The teacher said, ‘“‘We cannot cure 
mental deficiency, but we can make these children 
happy and useful.’”’ Happy and useful! No one could 
ask more than that, could he? 

—RutTuH HoppDte, 
Principal McCray School, 
Salida, Colorado 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Games for Closing Day 


Ir you have a picnic for the 
last day of school, the children will 
want to replay their favorites of the 
year but they will be pleased with a 
few new ones, the more varied the 
better. Here are some original ones: 

First, a quiet game. 


WHEN, WHERE, How Whuy? 


The children are divided into two 
groups of the same size. One group 
sits in a row facing the other group, 
also in a row. Each child in first 
row is given a slip of paper with a 
statement on it. The slip is folded so 
that the writing does not show. Each 
child in other group is given paper 
with ‘‘when,’”’ ‘‘where,’’ or 
‘“‘why”’’ on it. 

The first child in first group opens 
slip and reads statement written 
there. The child opposite him reads 
question from his slip and counts 10. 
First child must answer in relation 
to statement before other child 
counts 10. 

Example: Statement. I am hungry. 
Question: Whv? 


Answer: Because I work so hard. 
Next, a game to be played with 
rubber ball or bean bag. 


Pass AND Toss 


The players are divided into two 
teams. Each team forms in a line; 
each team is facing away from the 
other team and there is a space of 
six feet between them. Each line 
has one ball which either end man 
holds as game begins. 

At a signal the ball begins to 
travel down the line. The teacher 
stands at one side with a whistle and 
suddenly blows it. 

At the signal, each team turns 
around so that each faces the other. 
The one in each row holding the 
ball throws to the other and calls a 
name of the one in the other. 

If the person called catches it, it 
counts five for that side; if any other 
member catches it, it counts two. 
If played with a ball, it counts 1, if 
the one called catches it on the 
bounce. 

Children always like 
games, so here’s one: 


singing 


SINGS? 


The children sit in a circle. One 
child is “‘It’’ and goes out of earshot. 
The children decide on some song 
they all know. 

Then the teacher chooses the chil- 
dren who are really to sing (not less 
than 2, not more than 5); then calls 
“It”? back and tells how many are to 
sing. 

At a given signal they all begin to 
make their mouths form the words; 
only the ones chosen really sing, 
making as much noise as pcssible. 
When they have finished, “It’’ tries 
to guess the names of those who 
really sing. 

To give real pleasure have the 
children make (during the last few 
weeks of school) their own material 
for some of their games without 
knowing until the last day how this 
material is to be used. 

For example, the boys could make 
of light wood or heavy cardboard a 
comical face with a large hole for 
the mouth. The girls make bean 
bags of different colors and shapes. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS—Continued 


The boys stand the face up if they 
have been clever enough to make a 
prop for it; if not they lean it 
against a tree or building. Each 
has a certain number of chances to 
throw the ball through the mouth. 
It is fun to have each different color 
and each different shape count as a 
certain number of points. 


ALTA M. Torepp 


For Improvement in Writing 


To stimulate interest in writ- 
ing, and create the wish to improve 
writing in my IA class, I put up 
large size pictures on the blackboard 
of animals, toys and other familiar 
things. I write the names under 
them for copies. During the day 
when children have time to go to the 
board, perhaps after they have 
finished their seat work, they may 
write these names. We choose the 
child who has written it best to 
erase my copy and rewrite the name 
under the picture. The children take 
great pride in having their writing 
under pictures on display. This 
practice has led to making individual 
booklets of written words learned 
with pictures for illustration. These 
are cut from a magazine and pasted 
on, or drawn by the pupil himself. 

DoNNA YADEN 


Circus Parade 


Arrer reading several circus 
stories, we decided to have a parade. 
Each child chooses the name of an 
animal he wishes to represent and 
selects his name card. The cards for 
drill are then flashed and if he reads 
his card correctly, he marches in the 
parade and imitates the animal he 
chose to represent. The children in 
this way learn the animal names and 
also some of their habits and tricks. 

—ETHEL WILKINS 


Our Hobby Show of Miniatures 


Tue Mothers’ Club of the town 
held a very successful hobby show 
recently and this served as an in- 
centive for our Grade I-II children 
to conduct one themselves. Since, 
from time to time, various pupils had 
brought little radios, furniture, ani- 
mals, etc., they decided it would be 
fun to bring the smallest articles 
possible. They enjoyed arranging 
and marking the exhibits, and issued 
invitations to the rest of the school 
to see it. In other words the show 
was carried on as nearly like an adult 
one as practical. The writing of the 
invitations aided in the children’s 
Spelling and Penmanship. The Lan- 
guage lesson for several days in- 
cluded the stories of the different 


articles. The printing was done in 
the Handwork period, and the 
counting of the individual articles 
was included in the Arithmetic class. 
The correlation of this activity was 
thus well distributed. 

CAROLYN TOWLE 


Story-Time 


Once each week we have in our 
room what we call a “Story-time.”’ 
This period is given over to varying 
phases of reading and language. 
Sometimes I read to them, or they 
read to the class, a story (prepared 
beforehand) they have found in a 
library book and liked especially 
well. The creative urge is made use 
of at this time. The children often 
play a story. An imaginative child 
has a chance at this time to tell a 
story of his own creation. I feel that 
our story-time is beneficial in many 
ways. First, it gives each child op- 
portunity to participate in programs 
for the enjoyment of others. Second, 
it presents occasion for learning to 
be a courteous member of an audi- 
ence. By both active and passive 
co-operation the children are faced 
with the need for consideration, 
poise, and responsibility. 

DONNA YADEN 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with ‘ts 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other authorities 


prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


harder lead as be ing nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 


by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


gular perm il. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAI 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: 


Write for a free sample of both pe neils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Easy-to-play Culbertson 
Rhythms and Songs 


make your job easier and 
more pleasant 

These books solve your music problem with 
short adaptable selections. Easy to play, excellent 
rhythmic beat. Ideal for the teacher who is not 
a@ musician but plays piano as part of her job. 
Used by successful teachers everywhere. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book I. .$1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Rocking Horse, 
Clown, Swing, Giants, Ele »phants, Brownies, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II.$1.00 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book III. $1.00 


Songs and Rhythms........... $0.75 
19 original songs—Marches, Dance, Snow Man, 
Butterfly, etc. 


Band Rhythms...... 
25 simple selections 


$0.75 


Poems, Songs, Rhythms 


$0.50 


Order now. Send money order or check or 
order C.O. D. We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P.O. Box 1736, Dept. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Spool Knitting 


In onE of the recent issues of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD I noticed an 
article on Spool Knitting. I should 
like to tell you how we used this 
form of handwork in my second 
grade. 

Shortly after Thanksgiving, each 
child brought a spool and all the 
extra yarn he could find at home. 
After being shown how to knit, the 
children kept the spools at their 
desks. Whenever they had a spare 
moment they took them out and 
worked on them. When a chain of 
about two yards had been knit it 
was wound in the form of a mat and 
sewed on the wrong side. These 
made most acceptable hot-dish mats 
for Mother’s Christmas gift and 
many of the mothers called to tell 
me how much they appreciated them. 
Since then several children have 
continued the activity at home and 
have made more mats and some 
have even attempted chair seats, 
which I think is good proof of the 
interest aroused. In case there might 
be a question, may I say that the 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


boys were as enthusiastic as the 
girls. HELEN D. Paton 


Visiting Period 


In a double grade it is well at 
times to regulate and encourage the 
natural interest and curiosity one 
grade shows for the work and 
progress of the other. In our Grade 
I-II combination, for example, we 
allow the Grade I pupils to share a 
seat with their older companions 
during a reading period. This makes 
them feel quite grown up to be 
“‘reading”’ from a second grade book, 
and the other children appear to 
read to the best of their ability to 
show the first graders how it should 
be done. 

The second graders, on the other 
hand, enjoy visiting the first graders 
in the same way, and are encouraged 
to make constructive criticism of 
the various activities. The visiting 
period, if not allowed too frequently, 
may serve as a sort of reward for 
work well done. Thus during the 
course of time nearly every subject 
studied may include a ‘“‘visiting 
period.” -CAROLYN TOWLE 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ALOZZ1 FROEBEL 


ERS COLLEG 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN 
Six-Week Summer Session, June 19 to July 28. 


PRIMARY 


Two-Week Summer Sessions, June 19 to 
June 30 and July 10 to July 21. 44th year. Accredited. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 
Box 50, Fine Arts Building 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
teaching; and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Acomplete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


, and playground 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 

Room 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 
LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


12 Huntington Ave., 


Write For Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Address: MASS. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD west AND 


ROCKY MT. TE TEACHERS: “AGENCY 


410 U S NATL. BANK BLDG 


Complete education for teaching (4° Prd 
in elementary grades, kinder- year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu 
cation ee vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912G, EVANSTON, ILL. 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mca DENVER. COLO 


UNEXCELLED 
Member W.A.T.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Plymouth Bldg. A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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